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(‘I DON'T CARE ABOUT YOUR COUNTENANCE,” MABY SAID, “BUT I DO CARE THAT YOU KEEP MY SECRET! ”] 


THE GARDENER’S DAUGHTER, 


—i0— 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


As promised on the Monday afternoon, about 
four o'clock a Me neat green brougham, and 
pe. i * pote o ee same to take Mrs. 

ows to their ings in Rodney- 
place, Caversham ! _— . 

They had nothing to remove but themselves 
and the cat, as their boxes, had gone by car- 
rier; and they simply locked the front [door 

them, stepped into the carriage and drove 


awa’ . 
~ “a dear, dear!” said Mrs. Meadows, as 
she folded her hands in her lap, and tried to 
roll back Ba ye the blue poplin cushions. 
Now, I call this something like! I do like 
& drive, and I’ve not been in a proper turn-out 
the day you was—married! Law, what 
& nasty drizzling day it was, to besure! Of 
course, I was in the mourning coach at poor 
John’s funeral; but then I scarcely count that 
& drive!” she continued, naively. ‘I suppose 
you told Miss Darvall of our flitting, eh?”, 





‘Yes, mother. I wrote to her last night, 
and sent the letter by post, for you know I've 
no way of ince, up to the place, and I 
would not go myself.” 

‘To be sure not. A lady with two fortunes 
going her own messages! That would be a 
nice business |” 

‘“*Tt’s not that; and I have no fortune yet, 
you —— mother. Do not let us be too san- 

e 

“Sanguine! What does that mean? You 
have got such a heap of grand words now, I 
don’t know what half of them stand for!” 
said Mrs, Meadows, peevishly. 

‘* Well, do not let us count our chickens be- 
fore they are hatched. You can understand 
that, can you not?” 

‘I can't understand you! Instead of bein 
nearly wild with joy, you are just as quiet an 
cool as if we are going in—in the bus—to do 
a bit of sho ping. 

“ Then, if nothing comes of this, I shall not 
be so much cast down, you see!” 

‘* Oh, you are too sensible for me,’’ said the 
old woman, crossly, leaning back, and arsum- 
ing an aspect of a martyr.' 





She did not break silence again till they drew 
up before a very imposing row of houses, with 
gardens in front of them, and found that the 
rooms that had been taken for them were, as 
Mrs. Meadows whispered to her daughter. 
‘Not a penny under three guineas a-week ; 
fires and gas, extra!” 

They were to have a drawing-room with 
three windows—a crucial symptom of gen- 
tility in Caversham—a dining-room at the 
back, and two large and airy bed-rooms. A 
comfortable high tea was awaiting them ; and, 
as Mrs. Meadows partook of that beverage out 
of her saucer, and supported her right elbow 
with her left hand, she told her companion, as 
she look around the apartment, ‘“‘ That she 
really began to feel chat they were in for some 
luck at last. And time for them!” 

Humpy, according to his invariable custom, 
came to visit after dark, and informed them 
that, on the next evening, he would be accom- 
panied by two other people—namely, a person 
who was interested in the case and a local 
lawyer. 

“You will have nothing to do, Mrs. Mea- 
dows and Mary, but sit and listen, and answer 
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one or a, A dressmaker ig coming 
in the ing to gét your orders for some new 
clothes, and don’t spare the money, Mary.” 

‘‘ Whose is it that Iam not to spare?’ she 
asked, frankly. 

** Mine!” 

«¢ But I could not think of taxing it.”’ 

‘You are not going to slow any airs with 
me? And if the worst comes tothe worst you 
can pay me back.” 

«*T should like to see the means first. Under 
any circumstances, we will defer laying outany 
money till after this interview to-morrow.” 

“There she goes, as usual, Mr. Montagn,” 
groaned Mrs. Meadows? “flinging your good 
kind offer in your face. Ah! dear mie; but 
she is the stiff-necked one, and hard to be 
managed!” 

‘«* Never mind; mothér. If I am to Haveithis: 
fortune one day i#10t mitch to wait, and then 
you shall have a fly, antigo right off toi* Caver- 


sham House,’ buy just whatever you 
sealin petticoat, 
if! Méswhile let us j 
” . 












early 
cout, introdwswdl Mr. 
d Mr. Gibsonia léeal 


a 
L y Darvall,. if yow knew 


chair. 


“I’ve seen the likeness this long time;’* | 


remarked Humpy. “I’m glad you noticed tt; 
too, Logg; so it’s not imagination. And now 
we had better get to business. You tell your 
story first, or shall I tell. mine ?.and Mr. Gib- 
son will make notes and piece all fogether in 
a regular professional way.” 
"Oh, you go on rightawsy,” suid tHé"Ame. 
putting a quid of tobacco in his mouth, 
and then thrusting hfs hands ifto his pockets, 
and stretching out his long legs. 

‘*I knew Godfrey Darvall from the time he 
was a boy,” began Humpy; “he was Mr. 
Darvall’s only surviving child, curbed...in 
some ways, and spoiled in others; on the 
whole, he turned ont wonderfully well. He 
went to Eton, then into the army, but. his 
father objecting to his going abroad he. gold 
out, and settled down to the lazy life of an 
idle, man, with nothing to do but kill time 
andspend money, He shot and hunted, and 
yachted, and went through the usual fashion- 
able routine, and many thousands of pounds 
into the bargain. His father paid his debts 
for him thrice over, and we had stormy scenes 
at Daneford. However, all would go on velvet 


if Godfrey would marry and settle. His father 
was bent on his wedding the daughter of a 
peer—a personal friend of his own—a plain, 


good, girl, with a fair fortune. The negotia- 
tions had actually been opened. Godfrey had 
stayed at the Harl’s country seat. Settlements 


were mooted, Still Godfrey, who seemed ufi- 
ustally low-spirited, and quite unlike himself, 
hat not asked the momentous question. His 
father was impatient at his delay with the 
lady; and Her father and his own parent 
goaded him to take the leap and have it over ; 
but still the young man htng back. J know 
that he was in trouble, for more than once he 
had said,— 

**¢ Horace, I’m in a desperate scrape this 
time!’ 

‘‘ T asked him to confide in me, I asked him 
if it was about money. 

“¢ Yes,’ he said, ‘money and worse! You 
will know it all some day. My father must 
know first, and I don’t know how I am to»tell 
him! He will be frantic.’ However, tell him 
hedid, and I shall never forget that night. 

} “Darvall was violent man, and he: often 
raised his voice and shouted in his rages; but 
) or this occasion his voice Was a roar; le was 
‘like'a lunatic. I was w: e inner-room, 
and Hie and Godfrey in the li 
At laebI ventured te 
vin. old man wast pa 
face worked so awfully that TF thought he 
going to lave an apoplectic jit. 
‘*Godfrey was as 
as still. He ‘sai sayy and made his un- 
leasant 








: aid sli6uted,— 








agerly. 
a her father aw F tele ten en ape 


mee 


“Hie had rfartied a pretty chorus- 
out of one of the London theatres—respectable, 
) but still. only a chorus-singer: I got a line 
from him about six months aftér the quarrel 
to say that he was on the eve of sailing for 
Amierica. And fiow, Mt. L your story 
comes in,” he continued, King at the 
Yankee. 

‘* Well, yes ;, I suppose it does’! ” 

‘I was in the year sixty-four, about March, 
I was going by sea from Boston to New Or- 
leans, and we had, from the time we cleared 
out, uncomnion ditty weather. We had a 
heavy cargo, and only thrée of for  pas- 

ers. I was steerage, so was another chap— 
# Britisher, and a gentleman. We chutimed 
together, and talked and smoked for fally a 
fortnight, whilst the old steamer was z 
about, and working het way south, Folks 
talks a lot for want of something to do, and I 
told him a pretty fair allowance; ard he did 
the same by me. He said his name was God- 
frey Darvall, and he had made a mess of his 
whole life, and was going to try and start 
afresh in the New World—that he had friends 
at New Orleans. He said his father was & 
rich man, and that he had quarrelled with him, 
and-cut him off with nothing, that his wife 
was dead, and that he had left a child in Eng- 





land—a girl about four’ months old. He told 








as. tnarble, but quite | Noth gof using: 
had hi 
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Me he had leff her in the way of this head. 
gardener at hisown home, andhe had sétn him 
carry it off to his wife; that they would not 
know whose it was, and he did not mean them 
to know yet; but after awhile he said he 
would write and tell them, and send them 
money. He said he saw his way to earning a 
fortune in Mexico. “ 
‘He was a very good-looking fellow—dark. 
but he seemed terribly down on his lack, Ag 
I have said, we got to know one anotheryepy 
well in a short time, and when we reached 
New Orleans we decided to throw in our lot 
together. He was disappointed about hig 
friends—they were fine-weather ones. He 
could get: nothing to do, and he and I joined a 
gang of miners that were going to work an, 


_old silver mine in Brazil. We were on that 









the: weeds | ié sent it home in-a letter by # fellow. going 












D his hands y full, . 
sion, thatwas very plain. His |, 3 Loften warmed hiv and my warn. 
athen sudénly thrned: tome, When he heard §y came ; 
meenter, 


a 
1 


if And. Ie 


husband 
a. thie iefor Mr. 
atid hour and 
om the of a Book B at home; and 
' I come to know Logg { The 
never fails,” 


“ Well, he died in the mionthef 


d \ 
tide pocket-book t# take care of, and 


fd ui6ta write two letters, and I did. After 











wobuvied hit, and all his effects were sold, I 


}wrete-one to Mr. Darvall, and told him hia son 


Was gone, and where to find his grandchild. 
And, after a good spell, my own letter came 
back, with ‘dead’ written across it. Then I 
wrote to the clergyman—by name—and got no 
ahiswér; so'l give itup. Theré:was no a of 
in the pocket-book—nothing beyond a few 
ters and certificates; and a lock of hair; 
as I had a tooth-and-nail struggle to keep my- 
self afloat at all, I fet Darvall’s business slide, 
and I never of it agairt till I saw.en 
advertisement in half-a-dozen : 
‘Wanted, any person who can afford 
lars df the death of Godfrey Darvall, ° 
man; supposed to have left Hngland twenty 
——_ For authenticated proofs, large re- 
ward will) be given. -Aipply; eto.” That! wae 
abont it; «h? I saw'this in two or three 
in New York on the same day, and then 
sloped off to the office, where they 
‘Apply,’ atid I had a tale with the head 
‘boss,’ arid I told him of the papers and that, 
and le said he would make it worth my while 
to go to Europe, and swear to them, and he 
parted with the address freely, and so here 
am, aud here's the pocket-book!” handing it 
over to Mary as he coneluded. 
“Then you think she’ is Darvall’s 


datighter ?” said Mrs. Meadows, “and mis 
tress of the place! Dear! dear! dear!” 
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“‘iDhere seems to be but little doubt,” re- 

thelawyer. ‘‘ You, ma’am, can swear 
to her being the child brought home by your 
husband, can you not ?’’ 

“ Aye, I can do that.” 

« Mr, Logg can swear to Mr. Godfrey Dar- 
yall’s statement. Thering found on her is an 
old, family. ring, and in, that pocket-book is 
her mother’s marriage, and her own baptismal 

rhi s.. I fancy the case is quite correct, 
bat if, will, take time to complete the whole 
business ; there will no doubt, be. vio- 
lent opposition. from. the present. Mr, Dar- 
wall of Danefard.” 

‘‘Itls. my, Opinion that he is an impostor,” 
growled Humpy. 

“Do not make such rash statements, my 
dearsir,” exclaimed the lawyer, with true 

i reaution. “Such a remark, were 

he to hear it, would be the means of his 

ing an action for libel. Of course, Godfrey 

's danghter takes all, being the heiress 

ima direct line. He cannot claim a shilling! 

He-may go back to Australia as soon as he 
likes, once we-move in the business | 

‘“'Phatseems rather hard,” remarked Mary, 
who had ‘and looked over the contents 
of the pocket-book, ‘*to have to go back all at 
once from riches- to poverty. Could he not 
what is-called effect a compromise?” 

“Oh, no. doubt, but we won't,” said the 
Seoretary. “ Why should. we? Why should 
we be so generous to, Benjamin Daryall 2?” 

“ Because his daughter-is.a friend of mine, 
I cannot say that he is; I don’t like him. I 
notice, that my real, name in, this ’’—holding 
out. strip Pp —-‘‘is. Marie, so. that, I 
thall not havoto c 
‘Marie Verenica !’”’ 

“Yes, Veronica was Mrs. Darvall's name. 
You are called after your grandmother,” 

“Grandmother! How odd it sounds, does 
itnot, mother ?”’ turning to the old woman. 

“Oh, everything is strange! I don’t well 
know whether I’m awake or asleep, or if this 
whole business is not a dream. ‘fo think of 
them saying that you, Mary—that’s been in 
service—that’s been reared—well, to work for 
your bread—that you should turn out, after 
all these years, to be jast living at the lodge, 
and opening the gates belonging to your own 
house! I can't get it fairly into my head— 
that I oan't—and ‘so I tell you!” 

“ The next thing that we can do then, Mrs. 

ws,” said Humpy, rising, “is to go 
away and leave you by yourselves, to think it 
all over quietly. People. very soon get accus- 

“to prosperity and to a rise in life, 
coupled with a large fortune, It’s the reverse 
of the shield that is so hard to bring home 
to oneself—loss of* position, name, friends, 
and money.” : 

After a little. more conversation, and ar- 
rangements for a, meeting at Mr, Gibson's 
office on the following day, the three. visitors 
withdrew. 

‘After, their departure, Mary sat in silence 
for nearly an hour. With reverent fingers, 
she went over the contents,of the pooket-book 
two.or three times. It contained twe little 
notes in faded, writing, signed Marie Flude, a 

Of fair. heir, a. marriage certifiqate, with 
the names of “Godfrey. Darvall, bachelor, 
gentleman—Marie Finde, spinster, profes- 
sional singer ;” also a baptismal certificate of 
her-own christening. She had been christened 
at Caversham—probably she was born there ; 
and strange to say, by 8 remarkable ooinci- 

Be had been christened-at St. James's 


“Tet us: have tea, Mary,’ said Mrs. 
ws, suddenly coming out of a very long 
reverie, “I want: something to clear my 
brain. Ring the bell; we will have the best 
that's. going—four shillings a pound—crum- 

pets; and fresh: butter!” 
Men, when they have luck, toast Dame 
Fortune in champagne—women, if left to 
, perform the rite in strong Bohea. 


emmy, Christian name— 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Ir would be hard to picture or-describe the 
great change that a sudden accession of wealth 
ocexsions in the lives of those who have been 
reared in poverty. I do not think it makes 
them very much happier than they were before. 
Doubtless it does to a certain extent, but 
riches have their drawbacks—their anxieties. 
They bring-troops of would-be friends, and in 
their train a fine supply of envy, hypocrisy, 
and malice. 

To be living in a cottage, toiling with her 
needle from morning till night, turning every 
sixpence over ten times in her mind before 
laying it out, eating scanty meals, wearing 
shabby clothes, and being ‘ figuratively ’ as the 
dust under the feet of the servants.at The 
Place—who had heard of her elopement with 
a eae Mary’s lot, say, one week, 
and the next she found herself no longer a 
nameless foundling, but the scion of an old, 


and-all but noble family; no longer as poor |. 


as the proverbial church mouse, but-the owner 
of hundreds of acres, and thousands of pounds. 

Naturally, when the news of: the long-lost 
heiress was carried to Daneford Places, Mr. 
and Mrs. Darvall angrily refased to listen to 
it at first, refused to believe in it afterwards ; 
but after a lengthy interview with his lawyer 
Mr. Darvall looked uncommonly grave—also 
Captain Burn, who had accompanied him to 
London—and despite Mr. Darvall’s white- 
faced fary and invocations, absolutely declined 
to ‘fight it.” 

‘We have no case, Sharp says; not a leg 
to- stand on. A son’s child’ comes before a 
cousin's son !”” 

“I don’t believe she is a Darvall at all!” 
cried his wife. 

‘“Oh, yes, she is, and they say bears a 
strong likeness to the family.” 

** Very odd no one remarked it before.’’ 

“Well, ple have often said that she 
looked as if she had good blood in her veins, 
You know that.” 

“Pooh! Just because she was a pretty 
girl—a hatefal, sly, designing minx!”’ said 
Mrs. Darvall, between her set teeth. ‘I'll 
(to: herself) pay her out for it yet.”’ 

‘+ Are you going to take her offer?” 

“Of course I am. She's not going to ask 
for back-rents, and she has offered to allow 
us-to stay on here for the present.” 

‘That means till she marries.” 

“ And she is going to allow me a handsome 
income, in consideration of my disappoint- 
ment”’—then Mr. Darvall looked meaningly 
at Captain Burn, who gave a queer, sharp 
kind of laugh—' and of my being her cousin 
and nearest of kin; and I’m going to take her 
offer.”’ 

“If you had’ a spark of spirit you would 
throw her proposals back in her face, and stay 
here and maintain your rights till you lost 
them by law,” said Mes. Darvall. 

“ That's so- like a woman, or a child even!” 
put in Captain Burn. “Stay here, indeed ! 
Maintain his rights! Why, my good madam, 
according to law, he is an Interloper, and has 
no rights. I must say that I think the girl 
Mary  Meadows—or Darvall—has behaved 
with uncommon generosity, and I believe it’s 
partly on Julia’s account.” She is fond of 
Julia.” 

“She is an abominable creature,” cried 
Mrs. Darvall. ‘‘You know she went away 
from Cream-street without a shred of cha- 
racter!" 

**Got into the wrong’ train by mistake!” 
pat in Captain Burn, plausibly. ‘I don't 
see that there was anything so very bad in 
that,” 

‘« And Captain Eliot got into the wrong 
train by mistake also,” returned Mrs. Darvall, 
ferociously. ‘* Ob, you need not try to throw 
dust'in my eyes—/’m no fool!” 

‘* No one ever dreamt of such.a thing as the 
word fool in the same breath as your name. 
I. don’t know any woman who is sharper at 
putting two and two together in her own ‘in- 
terests than yourself,” retorted Captain Burn. 





“By Jove!” interrapted Mr. Darvall, 
anxious to end this passage of tongues, “I 
wonder what Eliot will say when he hears it, 
It will be rather awkward for them, being such 
near neighbours,’ 

‘Oh, she does not like Daneford, and ‘won’t 
stay here, I'm sure, even supposing we had 
left. And as to Eliot, he is a rolling-stone 
and never at home. He is up the Nile with 
his regiment at present, and I heard the other 
day that he had fever very badly. It’s as 
likely as not that he will never come hack,” 
said Captain Barn, with complete unconcern. 
‘You and Mrs. Darvall will, I suppose, go intc 
Caversham and call on the new relation ?’’ he 
added, with a grin. 

“Tf you mean that J am going to callon 
Mary Meadows you are much mistaken,” r¢- 
torted Mrs. Darvall, with a violent sniff and’a 
toss of her head. ‘A creature that was in 
my own service, and left without a cha- 
racter |” 

‘* A creature to whom you owe the very roof 
over your head at present,” said her husband. 
“‘T don’t care for the young woman—never 
did; but we must not let that stand in our 
way. You will have to hammer it into your 
head, Mary Ann, that she is, and always was, 
Miss Darvall; that this is her house, and that 
all the money belongs to her, and not to us. 
Can you get that into your understanding?” 

“No, I can’t. It’s my opinion that there 
has been a lot of cheating somewhere,” she ex- 
claimed, rising, and pushing her chair back as 
she spoke, ‘‘ And, mark my words, you two 
gentlemen. As sure as I stand here it will 
all be found out some day,” and with thin 
prophecy Mrs, Darvall quitted the room. 

After her departure her husbazd poured 
himself ont some brandy, which he took - 
neat, and then looked over at his friend, an 
winked expressively. 

** We have come out of it better than I ex- 
pected,” he said. 

“Faith, you may say so. Half a loaf is 
better than no bread’; but you must keep the 
old lady’s mouth shut!” 

This was easier said than done. 


* * * * * 


The few weeks immediately succeeding the 
establishment of Mary’s claims were un- 
doubtedly the happiest in Mrs. Meadows’s 
whole life—happier than her youth, her early 
married life, her middleage. The most ecstatic 
moments were those when she was seated at a 
counter in the most fashionable shop in Caver- 
sham, feeling and looking at rich silks and 
costly satins, or when she slipped her-hony old 
figure into one long sealskin paletot after an- 
other, or tried oa bonnet and cap, cap and 
bonnet. It was also very agreeable to her 
féelings to stép out of a nice (hired) broygham, 
and to be received with deference by one of 
the shop-walkers, and escorted in a kind of 
procession to whatever apartment, she chose 
to patronise, bearing Mary in her train. 

Mary, now dressed in a totally different 
style ag Miss Darvall, and in a velvet and 
sable paletot, and toque to match, looked‘as if 
she had never been accustomed to any less 
magnificent style of garments, much less a 
shabby old waterproof and a two shilling 
straw hat ! 

Julia, who met her quite accidentally in the 
Mall, would have passed her, so great was the 
transformation in her appearance. When she 
recognised her she was overwhelmed, and 
stood and stared. , 

‘Mary! Of course it is Mary! How dif- 
ferent you look, and what a wonderfal thing it 
is this discovery about you! I cannot grasp it 

et.” 
‘ “Yes, come in here with me,” stopp at 
the door’ of a confectioner’s, ‘and le as talk 
about it. I can hardly reglise it yet myself. 
Waiter, two strawberry ices, plpage!”? © "> 

“No more can I,” said Julia; ‘and to 
think of your being Miss Darvall of Daneford 
all the time—at least, not all the time, for 
you ore I know that you are not Miss Darvall 
at all!”’ 
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Mary flushed slightly and said, as she re- 
moved her gloves,— 

“Yes, I am/ I never mean to take a name 
that was, as it were, flung at me. Please 
don’t allude to the subject. You—you know I 
hate it. You and I are cousins now—is not 
that nice?” 

“Very!” kissing her. ‘ You got my letter, 
of course? I believe yqu have been awfully 
geod and generors to us—even papa says sO. 

éand Mrs. D. have come in to-day on pur- 
pose to pay youa State visit. And you are out.” 

“Yes, as you see; and between ourselves, 
‘Ju,’ I’m not sorry,’’ said Mary, frankly. 
“ The last time, you know, that Mrs. Martin 

as she then was) spoke to me was after that 

ible trip to Folkestone, and she called me 
a ‘brazen-faced hussy.’ We must allow a 
little more time to elapse before we can meet 
with decent appearance of civility.” 

“They are going to ask you to Daneford to 
stay!” 

Oana I shall decline their kind invitation. 
I don't like Daneford. It’s a gloomy, unlucky 
sort of place.” 

“And it is no self-sacrifice to let us stay 
on,” said Julia, with a laugh. ‘Father said 
of course we would turn ont when you were 
married, and I could scarcely keep my coun- 
tenance.” 

“I don’t care about your countenance, but 
I do care that you keep my secret. Remem- 
her that, Ju!” 

“I remember. And now what are your 

? Where are you going tolive? Mary, 
you look lovely in that cap and furs!” she 
added, impetuously. 

“ We are going to live at the seaside. After 
our humble life near here, we could never 
settle in Caversham. I believe I have afforded 
the Mh eye a fine nine days’ wonder! Mrs. 
Meadows has a fancy for the sea, and we have 
taken a large house on the Lees at Folkestone, 
and whenever we are settled I shall expect 
you to come and stay with me cousin Julia.” 

“‘And so I will, cousin Mary, with the 
greatest pleasure! But why did you pitch on 
Folkestone, of ail places? ” 

“It was not I that settled it; it was chiefly 
our solicitor, whose friend's house he wanted 
to let; and as we can take it over—servants, 
furniture, plate, linen, and all, it suits us— 
and we are not likely to be as much noticed 
there, where strangers come and go all the 
year round, as elsewhere. We puss in the 
crowd.” 

“Yes; you will simply be known as Miss 
Darvall, the heiress, as I once wae,” said 
Julia, sipping her ice. ‘‘ How funny it seems! 
And what abort Mrs. Meadows? What are 
you going to do with her?”’ 

“‘She is to all intents and purposes my 
— and I shall expect her to be treated as 
such.” 

“What a lucky old woman! And yon, 
Marie—I shall call you Marie—what star 
were you born under, I wonder? Fate has been 
good to you.” 

‘In some ways, and only lately. For the last 
twenty years Fate has turned her back on 
me, and fortune has cut me dead. There! 
I see the carriage opposite—at the library. 
You had better run over and say nothing about 
me dear. I really could not face your father 
and Mrs. Darvall in a proper spirit, though I 
shall arrive at it some day.” 

“Yes, there is the carriage, your carriage, 
Marie,” rising hastily. “Everything we have 
is yours. I don’t know how you can be so 

us to us; it is not natural.” 

“Yes, it is, because I like you. Is not that 
mataral, cousin Ja? Now you really must 
hurry away! Come in and see me by your- 
self to-morrow.” 

The house which Miss Darvall, the heiress 
(who, from quite humble circumstances, had 
come into a great fortune, to quote the ips 
of the town), had taken was a splendid man- 
sion facing the sea, with big, cheerfal rooms, 
big bow windows and a sunny aspect, and 


f ed with loxury and taste ~from the hall 
Wor to the garrets, ” 





In this abode, with Persian carpets, mirrors, 
and silk and velvet hangings, poor Mrs. Mea- 
dows was completely at sea; her only occupa- 
tion consis’ in walking to and fro and 
discovering new wonders and dusting the 
furniture ! 

The servants could not make her out. Miss 
Darvall, now, she was a real lady; you could 
see itataglance. But Mrs. Meadows—what 
was she? She said, ‘“‘Sakes alive,’’ and 
‘‘deary me,” and saucered her tea, and ate 
with her knife; yet Miss Darvall called her 
mother! Poor Mrs. Meadows did not puzzle 
the domestic for long, nor long enjoy her new 
surroundings. 

Vanity was principally the cause of her end. 
She had purchased a magnificent silk and lace 
mantle, and longed to wear it. She foolishly 
left off her heavy seakskin, donned the new 
French cloak in spite of all Mary could urge, 
being a very headstrong old person. More 
than this, she sat out in an east wind on one 
of the benches on the Lees, where she caught 
a chill. Bronchitis succeeded, and in a week 
Mrs. Meadows was dead, 

Mary was very sorry. She now felt herself 
utterly alone in the world, and although the 
old Jady had occasionally been both trying and 
tyrannical, Mary was sincerely attached to 
her, and had the satisfaction of hearing from 
her dying lips that she had been ‘‘ the best of 
daughters.” 

rt. Montague came down to the faneral 
and followed the hearse in the same carriage 
as Mary, and stayed with her for the re- 
mainder of the day. 

He was the only friend and adviser that 
she had. He told her that he had come to 
two conclusions. One was, that she must 
have a chaperon; and the other, that he 
thought he would come down and live at 
Folkestone for a while himself ! 

Both of these resolutions were very speedily 
carried out. He came almost immediately, 
and took lodgings not far from his “‘ ward" as 
he called her, and spent a good portion of the 
day at “‘ Bellevue,”’ the name of her mansion. 
In a fur-lined coat and a bath chair he arrived, 
orina neat little brougham witha high-stepping 
steed. He was not nearly so susceptible to 
the public eye as he had been formerly. Money, 
as he had once bitterly remarked, drew away 
attention from his deformity tohis purse. He 
wasas sharp-tongued as ever, and rated Mary 
as soundly as he used to doin the days when 
they did lessons together in the old shell-house. 

“You can't go on living in this big house 
alone, you know?” he said; “and as to having 
Julia Darvall to live with you altogether, 
that’s nonsense! You have done enough for 
her already. She's a good-natured, fine- 
looking young woman, but that’s all. She is 
notalady. I doubt very much if she’s even 
a real Darvall, raised in the colony.” 

“She is as much as J am, and I won’t have 
you say such thin Horace! Her step- 
mother is detestable, her father is odious, but 
she «Gard friend.” x 

“ And a rare one she has found in you, 
not only in won bes in pounds, shilli aon 
om However, to business. I think I've 

of a lady who will do for you as a 
chaperon, She is a distant connection of the 
Darvalls,on the mother’s side, and not too 
well off, not young, and quite a gentlewoman. 
She is a widow.”’ 

“Oh, indeed! and what is her name?” in. 
quired Mary, without any enthusiasm. 

‘* Her name is Mrs. Clare. Her husband was 
an officer who died abroad. She has no chil- 
dren. I think you will find her everything 
that you require. She is old en to cha- 
peron you, and young enough to join in your 
pursuits. Has experience in the ways of the 
world ; and, as faras I can judge from her 
letters, not — tact, but brains! ’’ 

‘I hope she is not too clever by half,” 
thought , but aloud,— 

“Tm — she will find but a dull com. 
panion. "¢ sup’ Z have any tact, and 

ou “ry often told me I had on much 
rains |’ 





‘‘ Merely to keep your conceit down. Yoy 
have a good deal more than your share | Well, 
what am I to say to Mrs. Clare? Shall we 
take her on trial—say for three months? } 
had a letter from her this morning.” 

“Just as you please, Horace. I leave it al] 
in your hands. You know what is proper 
better than hag ted a 

‘* Very well, my dear "ll engage her 
trial; say a hundred a-year, leeaiean an 
travelling expenses. Quite enough for doing 
nothing but sit at a most excellent table, livs 
in a comfortable home, and drive about ina 
smart carriage with a very pretty girl.” 

“Of course you will tell her, or 7 must, all 
my antecedents, that Iam ill-educated—that 
I have no friends.” 

‘‘ As much as it is necessary for her to know, 
my dear. Your bringing up, employment at 
Daneford, &c.! There is nothing specially 
startling in your past.” 

“I think there is a great deal! My 
reared and brought up by poor people as their 
own child, and my suddenly stepping into 
another station, and a fo y 
scarcely knowing a soul but yourself.” 

‘* Yes; very true. That is all out of the 
common; and what about that little episode 
at St. James’s, Caversham ?’’ 

* You mean my christening ?” 

“I do not/ I mean your marriage!” he 
returned, sharply. 

‘* How can you be so odious? Never—never 
mention it again.” 

“Not to Mrs. Clare?” 

‘** Are you insane? Never to a single human 
being !”’ 

“Oh! vee well. As you please, my dear; 
but it will all come out some day in spite of 
you !”’ he returned, rising and stretching out 
his hand to take his leave, ‘‘ However, 
may depend on my silence, and much good it 
may do you.” 

Augusta Clare was a widow, as Humpy had 
said—a widow with a shallow purse and sharp 
wits, This invitation to act as chaperon toa 
young heiress, who had been brought up among 
plebeian surroundings, and who had received a 
very imperfect education, and neyer mixed in 
good society, seemed the very post for which 
she was borne! 

She imagined that her charge would bean 
ignorant, uncouth rustic, who would look upon 
her asa marvellous being from another 8) 
and who would allow her to take the reins of 
government entirely, and be as wax in her 
hands. She, Mrs. Clare, would be the real 
head of the house—dispense hospitality, 
patronage, and money. 

As she travelled South, she lay back in her 
seat in the railway carriage, and indulged in 
a variety of very pleasant day-dreams, and 
, 7 or two very magnificent castles in 

@ air 

Dreams and castles were alike dispelled by 
the appearance and style of the young lady 
who came to meet her, No country bum 
this, who walked = to her with a firm, 
graceful gait, dres ina neat, tailor- 
costume, and followed by an elderly man who 
was evidently deformed. 

‘“* [think you must be Mrs. Clare?” she said, 
holding out her hand. ‘We came down to 
meet you—this is Mr. Montagu.” 

Here Humpy took off his hat, and eyed his 
correspondent keenly. 

She was not the least the type of woman he 
had expected—from her letters. She looked 
much nage than he anticipated, t 
| pes y, a8 he mentally remarked, her youth- 

appearance was due to Art. 

She was extremely well, though plainly, 
dressed. No trace of the poor companion 
about her garments, and she was remarkably 
handsome—teeth like porcelain, which she 
showed a deal; jet black hair and eyes, 
and a brilliant complexion. 

She was all radiant smiles and thanks and 
agreeability, but as she turned and addressed 
a few words to her future charge, he noted & 
hardness about her mouth, a subtle, sea 
glance in her eye, that made him ask 
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if he had done well to engage this lady on the 
strength of a distant kinship and a few clever 
letters, without that best test of all, a personal 
interview ? 

His heart sank within him as he thought 
that, for all his care and prudence, thanks to 
his own vanity and hatred of meeting 
strangers, he might have thrown his dearly- 
beloved ward and pupil into the arms of a 
orafty adventuress! These were his first 


fears. 

A few honeyed words, and a few sunny 
smiles from Mrs. Clare, swept away all his 

icions, and he told himself, angrily, ‘‘ that 
he had become so sceptical, and so suspicious, 
that he would doubt a saint from Heaven! ”’ 

Mrs. Clare proved to be a great success—a 
domestic and social success. She was de- 
lighted with everything and everybody, and 
had a way of administering the most delicate 
flattery to the whole household. 

She praised Mary’s air and looks, and voice 
and taste; she expressed immense reverence 
for Mr. Montagu’s mind and talents, and 
his conversation she compared to Pope’s, 
Sheridan’s, and Sydney Smith’s. She praised 
the maids, the footman, and the cook, and 
established herself in the good graces of almost 
the whole household. 

. The one exception was Miss Darvall, who, 
doing all in her power to like her companion 
and Ge never quite sucseeded; and, in 
spite of Mrs. Clare's brilliant assaults, she 
never was able to take the citadel of her young 
friend’s confidence—not though she drew 
spirited sketches of her own past life, and 
told her what she said was her own history 
from her cradle till now. 

Related episodes of her family—a large one 
—all girls; of her married life ; of her wicked 
relations who had robbed her, and of her 
husband who, she declared, worshipped the 
ground she walked on, and had not a secret in 
the world from her. 

“That’s the main thing, dearest ’”’ (to Mary), 
“mutual confidence. You and I must have 
complete confidence and trust in one another. 

secrets. This is the surest basis of true 
ip.” 

And then she would in and gradually 
and artfully cross-examine her about her life, 
as she called it, ‘* of low estate.” 

Clever little woman as she was, she divined 
Mary held some secret in her past, and 
every effort her fertile brain could 
to discover it. Onee shé knew it, she 
t she ga ——- 9. Samenee 
charge she was very far from now. 
knew it, she would have her in her 


the ladies’ maid craftily—no- 
got out of her. She questioned 
delicately about the dear child's 
ig Had she any lovers? Any detri- 
admirers of that rustic class? Had 
she ever had a fancy for anyone? 

All these questions were cleverly put aside 
her astute listener. She poet 4 nothing 
tever by cross-examining him, and made 

up her mind to trust entirely to her own clever 

ts, and to time, for the solution of a mys- 

that she was in was concealed in 
"s 


there were no confidences between 
the two ladies, they got on,outwardly,extremely 
well, Mrs. Clare undertook the housekeeping 
and servants, which left Miss Darvall at 
leisure to read and write, and to take lessons in 
music and French. 

Owing to Mrs. Meadows's death, and also 
to her not knowing a soul in the place, 
went nowhere save to church on Sundays, an 
dor a drive or walk every afternoon. 

This was a very dull life for Mrs. Clare, and 
by no means the career she had anticipated. 

hat use were all her pretty toilettes—her 
@miles—her songs? They were just wasted 
£n @ cold, unresponsive companion, whose sole 
ane in life seemed to be trying to what she 

led ‘‘improve her mind,’”’ and who pored 
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' ver books, and scales, and exercises by the 
hour, . . 





In the evenings, as they sat at work, they 
talked away fluently, and Mary had no hesi- 
tation in alluding to her early life—her foster- 
parents. her employment at Daneford, her 

riendship for Julia. 

“Did you know no people besides those up 
at The Place?’ inquired Mrs. Clare. 

‘*One or two neighbours only. My foster- 
parents always kept themselves very much 
aloof.” 

‘* What a life for a young girl! No wonder 
you are so terribly grave and silent. You 
might be forty. You must turn over a new 
leaf, and enjoy your youth, Marie, my dear.” 

‘IT wish I could; but I don’t know how.” 

‘Go into society. Society will welcome 
you with open arms. You are Miss Darvall 
of Daneford, and that is sufficient introduc- 
tion.” 

“But, even if I were to go out, I cannot 
dance or play tennis. I could only sit and 
look on. I should be a fish out of water.” 

“You will easily learn those accomplish- 
ments. If you shut yourself up from people 
they will think there.is something the matter 
with you! Mr. Montagu, you know, is 
always urging you to mix with the world!” 

“ And how am I to begin? It is easier said 
than done!” 

** Join the library, the tennis club, walk on 
the Lees instead of far out in the country. 
Be seen! Come with me to the band in the 
Pavilion Gardens this afternoon. I saw a 
friend of mine in church this morning—a 
Mrs. Seymour—a very nice woman, and quite 
a leader in society. If we meet I shall intro- 
duce you. She knows all the best people, and 
has a lovely place near Canterbury. Once you 
know her, getting into the swim is easy. 
Once launched, you will enjoy life. Now you 
vegetate |” 4 

“ But perhaps she won’t care about knowing 
me!” said Mary. 

‘*Oh, yes; she will be charmed. You are 
young, and rich, and you have a history.” 
Mary’s cheeks flamed. (‘‘Aha!” said 2 
chaperon to herself, ‘‘that shot told, though 
1 fired in the air.”’) ‘‘ She will be quite pleased 
to have you with her, and make much of you. 
She is not young, but likes to surround her- 
self with young people, and think she is of 
the same standing. That’s her one little 
weakness !”’ concluded Mrs. Clare, who had a 
good-natured way of saying ill-natured things. 

Mary did not require much persuasion. 
She was getting tired of the sole companion- 


ship of . Clare and her books. She wanted 
something to stir the dull monotony of her 
life. And that same afternoon she found her- 


self making the acquaintance of a very 
elegantly-dressed, lively, faded, fashionable 
woman, who made her sit beside her and talk 
to her, and with whom she was tly 
amazed to find herself discoursing fluently 
and readily ; also with the various people who 
belonged to Mrs. Seymour’s party—two fair- 
haired girls, a trio of officers from Shorncliffe, 
and an elderly dandy, who sat a little aloof 
with Mrs. Clare, and whispered to her, and 
stared hard at Mary from beneath Mrs. 
Clare’s big lace parasol. 

On the whole, Mary enjoyed the change— 
the novelty, the interchange of chaff and 
small talk. After all, is was by no means 
difficult to hold her own in such society. 
Mrs. Clare was surprised to see her so ani- 
mated, and to hear her laugh with hearty 
enjoyment at one of the youog men’s witti- 


cisms. 

She was but lately one-and-twenty, and she 
was human, and only wanted society and 
afnusement to be like other girls. 

When the band was over the two parties 
took leave of one another, Mrs. Seymour pro- 
mising to call next day, and telling her new 
Soqenrennen that, as she was staying in 
Folkestone, she must see a great deal of her. 

After this Mary found herself almost un- 
consciously walking down the pier—a place 
she had scrupulously avoided all the time she 
had lived so close to it. 

“What brought us on the pier?” she said, 


“ 





suddenly interrupting an interesting account 
of Mrs. Seymour's life. ‘‘I”—stopping— 
‘“‘never knew we were here. I have been so 
intent upon listening to you!” 

‘“‘A great compliment, my dear; but have 
you any special dislike to this part of the 
world? You have never been here before, to 
my knowledge!” 

‘*No. Well, as we are so far, let us walk :v 
the end.” And once there, she turned ber 
back on her companion and looked over into 
the sea for a long time in dead silence, 

“You have some sentiment about tlis 
place, dearest!’ said Mrs. Clare, insinuxt- 
ingly. 

“T have!” returned her charge, wheeling 
round almost fiercely, and winking away two 
tears. ‘‘A sentiment of shame. I treated 
someone very badly—here—on this spot. I— 
I”—choking down a lump in her throat— 
‘‘ treated—someone—abominably and ungraie- 
fully. i did not know it then. I know it 
now |? 


Mrs. Clare walked home beside her charge 
in silence. Who was this ‘‘someone ’—man 
or woman? No further details were to be 
drawn from her companion. 


(To be continued.) 








BOUND NOT TO MARRY. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER XVII. 
A SECRET ENGAGEMENT. 


“Do you really love me, Inez?” asks 
Charlie Rowe, as, for the twentieth time at 
least, he presses her hand to his lips, and 
clasps her waist more closely with his arm. 

Her eyes meet his, and she smiles a happy 
trustful smile as she says,— 

‘Yes: it is strange, isn’t it!’’ 

“It may seem strange, but it is certainly 
very delightful!” he nds, emboldened to 
kiss her cheek, ‘though I am afraid Mrs. 
Darrel will not approve of me as a suitor; I 
am a poor man, Inez.’’: 

‘*Perhaps I have enough for both of us,’ 
she replies, with that desire to give all she 
possesses to the man she loves, so strong in 
the hearts of some women. 

“That is the worst of it,’’ he observes, 
slowly contracting his brows ; ‘if you were no 
richer than I, people would not have it io 
their power to make ill-natured remarks.” 

She looks at his handsome sunburnt face in 
which his eyes appear pale and blue as a 
torquoise, and at the rich golden-brown 
pointed beard that had won her admiration 
the moment she first saw it, and she says gently 
and soothingly,— 

‘* Let people say what they like about us:— 
if I don’t care, you need not.” 

‘* My precious darling,’’ he murmurs, and 
kisces her fondly. 

Then, after a pause, his mind reverts to a 
more practical view of life, and he says 
thoughtfally. 

‘‘T am not quite a pauper, you know. My 
father left me a sum of money that would pay 
for the furnishing of a house, and I can make 
enough by painting and teaching to keep the 
wolf from our door, and if the world does not 
go very roughly with us, I may be able to give 
you & pony-carriage by and by.” 

‘Oh! Iam sure we shall get along very well 
indeed,” she says hopefully, ‘and my money 
will help you to have a nice house and a big 
studio, where all the fashionable world will 
come to see you, and I shall be so proud to 
see people appreciate you talent.” 

“You sweet flatterer, I am afraid it will te 
a long while before the fashionable world wiil 
run after me,’’ he answers tenderly, “and 
what troubles me now is the interview I must 
have with Mrs. Darrel before I leave you. I 
daresay she will turn me out of the house, and 
Hugh will cut me, when I tell them how we 
have spent this afternoon.”’ 
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“Then don’t tell them,” is the prompt 
response. “I don’t see why you should do so,” 
she contindés ; “Mrs. Darrel isnot my mother, 
nor is Hugh Darrel my brother, and it only 
wants’ three months to the time whey I shall 
be of age, and’my dwn mistress; can’t we keep 
our engagement sesret till then ? ” 

**T don't like secresy,” returns’ Rowe du- 
biously; “ Darrel might think it dishonowr- 
able off my part to come ‘here as’/his guest, fall 
in love with his-cousih and get her to secretly 
engage herself to-me. It doesn’t sound well. 
Now, does it ?”” 

He: is’ so perplexed, he looks! so handsome, 
and he is so evidently intent upon doing the 
right’ thing'to her and her friends as well as 
to himself, that she is touched by hisstrong 


be silent?” demanded the curate, ignoring 
Rowe’s-pertonality even more by his manner 
than by his words. 

“ Yes; she suggested’ that I should do so,” 
was the reluctant reply. 

“THis enough,” was the brusque answer, 
and with the slightest ible inclination of 
the head, poor ‘Mr. kepeace turned on 
his heel and strode away, feeling utterly de- 
jected and depressed. 

For although the artist had not actually 
stated that he and Inez were engaged to be 
merried; he had clearly implied it, and the 


| young’ lady’s’ manner and hasty retreat gave 


desire to be straightforward,’ and she says | 


slowly,— 

“Tf you tell Mrs. Darrel she’will' shut mé 
up and’ make nry lifé-a burden t6 me; so’ stp- 
pose we don’t really engage ourselves for three 
months. Wecould not correspond, nor meet 
in thé interval, except by practising seoresy, 
and if you willoome’to me on the'tenth of Janu- 
ary I shall’ be twenty-one, and: my own mis- 
tress.” 

He sighed. Delaysare dangerous. Nothing 
onder the sun is so brittle as an engagement 
to marry; and now there was to be no engage- 
ment, but they were to go on living as though 
their present happiness had never been. 


abundant confirmation to the fact. 
When Rowe got back to the house he found 
that Mrs: Darrelhad returned without her 


son. 
What had become of the latter was not‘ex- 
lained until later on; for the mistress of 
itherleigh was notin an amiable rood, and 
she shut herself‘ up in her own room, until 
dinner time. 

She would probably not have’appeared then 
but for the presence of her son’s guest; in 
whom, personally, she had not the slightest 
interest: 

Under these circumstances, dinner was 
rather a silent meal ; and when Rowefollowed 
the ladies to the drawing room he found’ Inez 


alone at the piano. 


** ¥ou don’t doubt me, do you?” she asks, — 


observing the sigh and the silence that fol- 
lowed. 

‘“No,” he says; slowly and > thoughtfully. 
‘I don’t doubt you; and if you change your 
mind in the interval, you have a perfect right 
todo so! Three months isa short probation, 
= we have only known each other’ three 

ays.” 

“Te seems to me as though’ we had known 
eacltother all our lives,” she says gently ; “and 
I don’t think you will changein three months, 
will you?” 

*“*N6; my love, nor in three rs,” he 
answers; tenderly, ‘‘but I feel very sad at_the 
thought of leaving you in this way.” 

“Tt is only for three months,” she says 
hopefully, ‘‘and you will come’ to me’ on my 
birthday; won't you ?”’ 

“If Iam alive I will,” he replies, earnestly, 
‘‘but, whether we are to consider ourselves 
engaged or not, give me one kiss, Inez, just 
one.” 

She blushes, hesitates, then yields to his 
entreaty. Their lips mieet in a mutual kiss; 
but when they look up, their horror may be 
imagined at secing the Rev. Theodore Make- 
peace looking sternly at them. 

The next: few seconds were almost as un- 
pleasant to the curate-as to the lovers: 

He could neither advance nor retreat, and 
Rowe was equally puzzled what to do: 

Inez was the first to regain something like 
self-possession, but evén she conld not meet 
the ourate’s angry and’ reproachful gaze ; and 
she said in a low tone, to her lover,— 

“Tell him we ate engaged, but ask him to 
besilent about it, He is a gentleman, and 
will keep his word if he promises:” 

Then she rose quickly from the tree upon 
which they were sitting and hastened back to 
the house, leaving the two young men facing 
each other. 

The task before Rowe was not a pleasant 
one. There’ were few things he would not 


rather have déne than ask a favour of a man | 


against whom he felt an unreasonable preju- 
dice ; but there was no help for‘it. 

Mr. Makepeace must be silenced, or all’ the 
neiglibourhood would soon be talking about 
the manner in which he had surprised them ; 
80 Rowe advariced to the stern and forbidding- 
looking clergyman and ‘said, in as natural a 
tone ashe could command,— 

“You: have surprised a secret, sir, which 
Miss ‘Woodfall and I had wished to keep a 
little while; but when I ask you as a gentle- 


= to respect it, I feel assured that you will 
0 80." 


“Did Miss Woodfall tell you to ask me to 


_ at the instrament turnin 
| music; looking for a duet 


Mts. Darrel did join them for afew minutes 
a little later, but she found them both seated 
over sheets of 
ich they wished 
to play: and the duet’ when fonnd was so 
noisy, and Mr. Rowe seemed such a very 
harmless young fellow, that’ she yielded to 
her inclination to seek herown room again, 
where she could enjoy a certain amount of 


. quiet, and where she was not obliged to appear 


amiable when she did not feel'so; 
For her son had annoyed’ her greatly on 
theit way to Dorking; she had‘begun- to talk in 


' herold strain about Eleanor Rosevear; when 


of the ; for he had meétand spoken 
to her and had‘ found that she was‘#s good as: 
| she was beautiful.” 


contracting his’ brows, “and I admire her 


Hugh stopped her by an emphatic assurance 
that she was quite mistaken in her estimate 


“You have seen this creature, have’ you,” 
demanded the arigry lady in imperious tones. 


“*T have seen Miss Rosevear,” he y 


greatl Pd 
o Tt & pity that you are not going to marry 
her instead of this other’ girl,” said Mrs. 


Darrel, watching his countenance with jast: 


the faitttest suspicion ‘of the truth. 


But Hugh is prepared for the attack ‘and he 
answers careless!y,— 

“« Yes, it ie a pity.” 

Then, a few: minutes later; ay they reach 
the outskirts of the town he says,— 

“T think I'll get down here; I havea lot to 
do, so I wont ask you to take-me back with 


| you, and’ don’t wait dinner for me, mother, I 
| shall be back in time to smoke a’ pipe with 


| 


} 
' 
H 
| 
} 
| 
} 


Rowe before we go to bed.” 

His mother offered no objection, and’ ste 
drove on to the principal street in the-town 
where she alightedand spent five minutesin a 
shop, but she made no calls, and this was the: 
reason she was back so much sooner than Inez 
expected her. 

“That creature will yet come between 
Hugh and me, Iam convinced,’ Mrs. Darrel 
muttered when she had shut herself im her 
own room. “It is strange how the 
thought of her rouses a spirit’of' antagonism’ 
in my heart, and yet I never:'saw’ herand) 
don’t in the least know what she’is like. This: 
isa mistake on my part,” she continues as 
she paces her room ; “I ought to know what-I 
have to fear. I ought to see her, and Iwill,” 

A little later, the half formed suspicion that: 
had flashed upon her mind when in the 
carriage returned’ to her with increased 
strength, and she pondered azxiously, mutter- 
ing,— 
‘Can it be possible ? Can she be the woman 


; he loves ? ”’ 


“But no! Eleanor Rosevear gave up the 
estate out of fear, and not forlove. Thebusi: 
ness would have been managed in a différent 
way if she had loved him, or if he Had loved 
her. The'afffiction of ever knowing that she 
is my son’s wife will at least be spared me,” 

So she consoled herself, while Eleanor wag 
hiding herself from Hugh ; and he was grow: 
ing impatient: and irritable at not’ knowing 
where to find her. 

-Meanwhile, the lovers in the drawing.roon: 
got on very well without either mother or gon, 

They played and sang‘and talked, and the 
time passed so quickly that they were startled 
almost'to the extent of the betrayal’ of theit 
secret by the return of Hugh Darrel, who 
came in while they were still seated at the 


no. 

Hugh’s mind was very full of hie own 
affairs, and yet he almost felt certain that 
Rowe’s arm had been round his“companion’s 
Waist the moment‘the door opened. 

Whether it-wais'so or not, the couple looke@ 
confused, and the girl just gave him a nod 
and went on playing—or rather began to play 
—while Rowe left her side, and turning to Hig 
friend, remarked,— 

** So you have come back at last.” 

Hugh looked at the speaker steadily, But 
the light from the lamp was not fill upon his 
face, and a moment’s reflection convinced 
him that he must have been mistaken; and 
he answered carelessly, and with a yawn,— 

“Yes, I am back at last. I suppose my 
mother has gone to bed?” 

This question: was addressed to Inez rather 
tharr to Rowe, and’she answered; vag _—_ 

‘IT don’t know; she left the room whilé'we 
were playing.” 

She turned ‘ftom tlie piano as she spoke, 
glanced at her-watch, and was alinost: fright: 
ened'to:see that the hands pointed’ to’ elevett; 
and with a hasty “good ‘night,’” she went’ off 
to bed, leaving the two friends together. — 

“ You and: Inéz seem to be great’ friends,” 
rémarked Hugh Darrel, when his cousin lad 
left the room. 


spoken reply; ‘she is an uncommonly 

aust. I should’ have found the time hang 
heavily upon my hands since I have’ been 
here if it had not been for her; you’ and’ yout 
mother have beer so huch eccupied:’” 

This was undoubtedly true; but for Ifes: 
Charlie Rowe would have been neglec’ 
and Hugh, while he secretly bl aa 
for leaving her ward so much witlt his 
felt tliat some apology wasdue> ftom himself} 
and he said;— 

Yes, I am afraid you have not been very 
well treated, old man; but, see, T0 
mother and I have beer’ rather’ ) 
family matters, and we don’t agresor two'ot 
three subjects ; she is‘as bitteragginutMleaer 
as she ever was, and from somethitig she said 
to-day, I believe she suspects the true state-of 
affairs.” 

“ How’ can she?” asked Rowe, assuming 
an interest he did not feel}““she has never 
spoken to me-on the subject.” i! 

“Nor would she,” said Hugh quickly; ‘“slie 
is too proud to seek sach information ftom 
any one but myself.” ao 

“For my own part I don’t’ see any reason. 
for secresy,’’ remarked Rowe with a yawn 
“you are of age, xnd your mother cannot 
bid the banns: I certainly sbould makeva 
clean breast of ‘“it’if it‘were my case.” 

‘‘I must make my confession to Eleanor 
first,” replied’ Hugh, contracting: his: brows. 
“T have ar that nothing wader 
the sun would’ induce her to marry i 
Darrel, and I stall have to-win her prom!se 
to marry me, be my name what it may,’be- 
fore I devulge it.” 

Rowe shrugged his shoulders. Ho was tired 
and’ sleepy. Fle had ceased ‘to feel greatly 
interested in Miss Rosevear, and he had no 
liking whatever for Mrs. Darrel; he thought 





though he could not express his opinion quite 
in this fashion, he said carelessly,— : 
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“Yes, Tadmire her greatly,” was-the owt 
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wf don’t think you are altogether to be 
envied, dear fellow, despite your recent | s 
; fortune. Miss Rosevear is just the 
woman to resent the most pious fraud, and if 
Mrs. Darrel had lived in the: good old days 
would have made a splendid Lady: Mac- 
beth; you'llhave a jolly time: of it between 
hom, Bub I think’ I'll get to: bed; I am]. 
I epy ” 
Hugh -made no-answer except to say,— i 
“Yes, it is late.” i 
He didnot like the tone. of Rowe's remark, 
pat there was nothing in it that he: could 


deal of truth in what his friend said. 

The excitement which he had naturally felt 
upon becoming the aebual possessor of «Darrel 
Court, was already giving place to the inevit: 
able ion: consequent upon greatielation 
of in ts, and’ le. already tormented: himself 
with the dread! that Eleanor had diseovered: 
that it was Hugh Darrel who had saved her 
life; andj‘prompted by gratitude and» desire 
to wipe out any obligation, had at once handed 
over the estate to him, 

It was vain that: ho-argued ‘thatshe knew 


the suddenness: 
lawyers: of the: whole affair. had init some 
thing suspicions, and Mr, Merton’s explana- 
tion, though plausible enough at the time, now 
struck him as most unsatisfactory, and he 
tormented’ himeelf as a man only-can torment: 
himself! over am-imaginary troub 

He slept: little that night, and: the: next: 
morning his appearance fally. justified Rowe’s 
remark—that good fortune didnot: seem: to: 
agree with him. 

The two-gentlemen were to start‘for: Corn. 
wall almost-immediately. after breakfast, and 
Rowe and Inez had some diffieulty in snatch: 


say, good-bye. 
“Tsu T mus¢: not: write: to you?” 


asked the artist ruefully, as he held her in his 


arms. 

*It'wilP be better:not to do so,” she replied: 
cheerfally, ‘and we have only three months’ 
to wait’; you will’ come to me on the 10th ‘of! 

, won't you?” 

““If'T am: in the land‘of the living; I shall 
be with’ you,” he replies earnestly. 

The sound of approaching footsteps: warn 


embrace Inez gives her lover a red ‘rose; which 
she had worn at her throat’ at breakfast, and |' 
he had only time to thrust the flower-into his 
breast pocket before Mrs. Darrel’ and her sor 
joined them, 

It is strange how enlightenment comes to 


anxious to reééive-it: 

Mrs. Darrel had not troubled herself in the 
least: about: her wagdy and! herson's: friend, 
and Hugh‘hadinot made any remark-on the 
Sapte eines’ bubsisen alte now met-them- 
together ‘the: eve of parting; something in: 
pe one ree ap en herof dew d : 

trouble—the possibility of another: rebel) 
againss her authority. “4 

She missed the rose. which Ines had worn: 
at Breakfast, and guessing its destination, she« 
et ee aeiateals if “= had dostrit: 

“It out,” replied: Inez, steadily; 
and Mis, Darrel asked tenia ' 
apm tee that it was. quite: possible: iftshe 
ins So her ward: would’ tell: her what: she 

didone-with the flower, and’ at the present 
moment:she was not equal to: the emergency 
thatmight thus-be created: 

; This was Mr. Rowe’s*fitst: visit: to. Wither: 
eigh, and the mistress of the house mentally 
7 ~? eee his last: 

“and Inez might’ have got up a senti- 
Mental flirtation—probably they hod done so: 
~but nothing ‘should: come: of it, the: girl’s 
suardian quite resolved; and since Hugh 
had made it: clear to everybody that' he 
did ‘not see mo to marry: his: cousin, Mrs. 
Pn wel sued disposed’ of her ward in 





Whether or not she-will ‘be-successful ins 





asking :for instructions: from 
panion went:te-the room: im which the Italian 
was impatiently waiting 


pemoritg out her intention, time only can 
Ow, 


Meanwhile, Hugh Darrekand:his:friend are 


on their-way to Darrel; Court; where news: of 
their intended:arrival has preceded them. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
THE COUNT ACCEPTS. HIS_ conch. 
Tue day: following, Mr. Merton’s. lasi-re- 


‘corded, visit: to. Miss, Rosevear, the Count di 
‘Talmino, again called: upon, the young lady, 
‘and. again: was answered, ‘‘ Not:at home,’ 


On. the succeeding morning @ letter. arrived 


from him, couched in the mest, passionate 
language, and breathing a, tale of-eternal do- 
votion ; but this brought no reply,.and again 
and/again he.called, with-the same disappoint- 
ing result; 


Eleanor; meanwhile, was; virtually a pri- 


soner in her.own houses for she felt very: cer- 
tain that thecount haunted theneighbourhood, 
‘and. she was, sure that: she. could not go out 
except; with a very good chance: of: meeting 
the property;was really and legally lis -own ; |/ him, c 

of? the. settlement: by: the:|'. This kindof thing could not last:an indefi- 
nite length-of times. 


When a couple of weeks had gone by, Mrs. 


' Pritchard -became impatient-and; Eleanor irri- 
‘table, and both of: them felt: that;sooner or 
later, a. determined, stand must be: made 


inst: this,importunate forei ‘ 


again 

‘* We really-ought)te go:out for a walk: or a 
drive,’ remarked::Mgrs. , Pritchard: one. after- 
noon, when this kind of thing had-beem going 
on as longa shercould-bear:-it;: ‘ we don’t 
only, wan't: fresh air;, because, as: you have 
| traly.said; we-can getthat-in:the: garden, but 
we, want exercise; and: thoughit. is :now: the 


ing a few brief moments together in which to-| end of: November, the-air:is.eo erisppanddresh 
that I feel I could walkeany.distem 


ce,”’ 


‘* Yes, 1 should greatly enjoyo av wadk;'’‘as- 


sented..Eleanor, ‘* but I. don’t want: te: meet 
the:count;: I shall have-a:dreadfnl scene: with 
him when,-we do meet.” 


‘“T wish Mr,,Hugheswereliying near here,’’ 


was the companion’s nextremark ; ‘‘we:should 
feel that we had some one.to protest:us2’’ 


Eleanor laughed to. hide: her,-blashes;, then 


she said,-— 
“I'am: afraid:, his.presenee would. notim- 


them that they must part, and after hurried‘|, prove matters, for: the.Countiand: he might 
‘quarrel and that would be:very unpleasant’ 


“ T don't think any thing:could be.more uns 


pleasant: than. the. present . state: of mingled 
texromand indignation in, which we live,’’ re- 
turned Mrs. Pritchand,. with energy. 
cham, tells me that this house is:watched day 
and night; it is as: badas though we were.a set 
of; forgers 1’? 


“Mite 


‘If ‘this kind - of thing; continnes,. I -shadl 


have to» a to the police for. protection |’’ 
cnlsmed til 


leanor; indignantly. ‘‘To. be 


watched is intolerable!” 


“ May tell'the. Count»so; the next time he 


comes;’’ asked Mrs. Pritchard, promptly. 


“Yes, I shall be glad if you will,” replied 


Bleanor:;:‘ his conductiis most. unwarrant- 
able, and I willfmoJonger endure it!” 


Wohile:they-were thus talking. the Count: di 


Talmino's: knock sounded at;the front; door, 
and: Mrse Pritchard rang a. bell: and told the 
servant to show himinto the library. 


A few minutes,elapsed,.and: then; without 
+ thecom- 


His handsome, face changed when. he saw 


who it was that had’ come to speak with him, 
and he: was.scaxcely: courteous:enough: to utter 
the briefest words: of) greeting before he said, 
haughtily.— 


“ Ttris notr you, it: is: Miss: Rosevear with 


whom! will:speak.” 


‘+ Miss.-Rosevear declines tosee yon, Count,” 


saidrthe lady; taking her seat at the table and 
looking at him with acalm, steady gaze, which 
he:felt:to be very annoying. 


“« Why will-she not see me ?’’ he demanded, 
‘* She declines: to give a reason,” is the 


‘quietly uttered response ; ‘‘ but. you must have 


known that she did not desire to see you by 
the number of times you: have been: told: she 
was not at: home.’ 

‘* And that was a fiction,” he retorted: feel- 
ing:tempted to use:a: much stronger*word. 

‘*« Ac polite fiction,’ she onded, with a 
smile, ‘‘ and you of all men:must have-under- 
stood that. But itis useless to mince mart- 
ters, Count di Talmino; Miss Rosevear has 
surrendered part of her fortune; she is no 
longer the wealthy woman she was, and: she 
has made: up her mind to avoid, or in: other 
words, to cutall:-her old acquaintances” 

“The ‘all’ does not include her artistic 
friends, I presume?’’ he sneered. 

‘*I believe it does,” she answered calmly; 
“ but it certainly includes:you;-my lord.” 

“But I will not be‘ cut’ asyouccall it; I 
have made @ proposal to: Miss» Rosevear;: and 
she has not: writton to mem answer!” 

‘You have made:the same proposal many ~ 
times, and have always had one answer; It 
believe,’’ said’ the lady: coldly. 

‘* And if: I have,shall I not askagain ? ” “he: 
demands; in. a. tone: so tragie: that she cam: 
barely repress ay smile: « 

“As the answer would. be: the» same, Miss 
Rosevear: is: probably-tired of» writing it;’’ she 
retorts quietly. 

Then, after a pause, she says: slowly and-in’ 
& very quiet and resolute: manner,— 

‘‘ Miss Rosevear and I; would: be: very sorry’ 
to: hurte your feelings, or to. expose you: to 
ridicule, count; but it is impossible for us to 
subinit to be: persecuted; either by: you 
personally omby: the spies:whom you employ” 
to watchi this house, and. unless this:condition: 
of things at once ceases we shall appeabfox: 
protection ito:the:police:” 

His face becomes paléwithepassiom He 
has-a: much: greater aversion:to:-andfeariof, 
the. police>than is natural to am Engli 
and the threat, uttered politelpas:itis, shows: 
him:in coleurs-too plain to. be:misunderstood 
—that Eleanor: Rosevear has-firmly-resolved: 
now and for ever to reject his suit, 

This;:convietion:: gives: him awshook, though 
he had almost anticipated it.: 

If, he» could ‘go away and: bear» his. paim 
silently, the. world .at large, and. he himself 
after-a,time, would be no worse for it. 

But such violent love as:his doessnot: dies: 
natural death, and. the. faintest: spark - off 
_ jealousy, willuneke ita ruthlessand unsparing 
agent of destruction; 

“Tl .owe this to. that artist fellow with the 
two names,’ he says,,and: his. face. becomes; 
distorted with, jealous rage, . 

‘To whom do.you allude?” asksothe. lady, 
in genuine.surprise, 

“To whom?. You, do, not-know?? To the 
man who-saved her life.as you all say, Shorey 
I donbt.not-she could have saved:herself, ; 
will pay dearly for it-if she, has disearded me, 
for him.”’ 

“Your. temper clouds, your:: judgment, 
connt,’’ says Mrs. Pritchard; rising and looky 
ing. at dtim.coldly.;;‘ Mr,.Hughes has not-beens 
‘inside this house, and Missa. Roseveax,. has: 
neither seen nor heard from him since, weleft 
Devercourt,. But you seem, to forget, Count, 
di Talmino, that an English lady has. a rights 
ta choose, her own friends, and that,she is not 
to be compelled. to marry any man. who, mays 
like to ask her, Had you,been satisfied withe 
her first intimation, that,Miss Rosevear would 
net: marry you, we, might. both haye, beens 
spared this unpleasant interviews! 

“Enough!” exclaims-the Count, likewise 
rising. ‘‘I.go!l I am, dismissed! : I-accept. 
my congé, but let him look to. himeel£- who is 
more successful than I, I will-wish:you good: 
morning; madam.” : 

He went, and Mrs., Pritchard. followed. him 
into-the hall, but he had closed.the,house-door 
behind him before any servant could come.ta, 
dois; ni 
It was in no comfortable frame of saind thas. 
the lady. went back, to the, drawing-room to 





report the result. of this:interview; to Eleanor. 
She did not detail all that: was.said, but.she, 
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repeated the Count’s statement that he ac- 
cepted his congé, and likewise his threat 
against a more successful rival. 

“ Of whom is he jealous?” asked Eleanor, 
carelessly. 

‘He mentioned, or rather alluded to, Mr. 
Hughes,” was the answer; “but I assured 
him that you had not seen that gentleman 
since you left Dovercourt.” 

‘‘And that satisfied him?’’ was the next 
question. 

““No; nothing satisfied him, and he bas 
gone away furious; but he won’t annoy you 
any more, and now shall we go for a good 
brisk walk?” 

Eleanor assented, and soon afterwards the 
two ladies were walking at a rapid pace in the 
direction of Hampstead Heath. 

Although it was the end of November, the 
weather was exceptionally fine and bright, 
with just that suspicion of frost in the air 
which to a healthy temperament is so exhila- 
rating. 

The trees had not completely lost their 
leaves, and some of the rich glowing tints of 
autumn lingered on the landscape, while upon 
the heath the gorse was still in bloom. 

“This is delightful!” exclaims Mrs. 
Pritchard, as she stands on the broad walk, 
within view of the windows of Jack Straw’s 


Castle, and looks for awhile in the direction | 


of Highgate, the church being the highest 
object.in the landscape, and then turns and 
directs her gaze towards Finchley and 
Harrow. 

“ Yes,” replies Eleanor, sharing the enthu- 
siasm of her companion ; “it is not so grand 
— tain scenery, but I think I like it 

They are an elegant-looking couple as the 
Ry boa side by side. ° 

Mrs. Pri is the most richly dressed 
of the two, her dolman of rich brown plush 
suiting her well. 

Eleanor wears a cloth dress and short 

t-fitting jacket of dark m, trimmed 

th astrachan, the making of which had cost 
much more than the material; but it fits her 
uisitely, showing her small, supple waist, 

and her well-developed bust and shoulders. 

The glitter of ber bright hair is caught by 
the departing sunlight, and attracts the at- 
tention of the few passers-by; but it is not by 
any of these she is recognized. 

Sa known as Jack 
Straw’s Castle two gentlemen happen to be 
standing as Miss Rosevear and her companion 

posite side of the road in the 

irection of the ‘‘ Spaniards,” and one of these 

two instantly recognizes them, and utters a 
low exclamation of surprise as he does ro. 

“What is the matter?” asks his com- 

ion, a small, dark man, with long, curling 

, & soft, wide-brimmed hat, and a general 
get-up suggestive of either an artist or an 


es er. 

question is addressed to Charlie Rowe, 
whose stdy in Cornwall was not a long one, 
and who has now been living in London for 
the last three weeks. 

* Nothing—that is, nothing of ence,” 
is the answer ; then, after a moment's reflec. 
tion, he adds,— 

“I happen to know those two-ladies who 
are walking along there. I thonght they were 
broad. I wonder«where they are living!” 

“If you know them well, why not go and 
ask them ?”’ suggests Lionel Watts, languidly. 
‘* One of them is rather handsome.” 

“No, I shan't speak to them,” says Rowe, 
slowly and thoughtfully. ‘They are friends 
of a friend of mine, and I should like to find 
their address for his sake. They can’t be living 
far from here. I wonder what I had better do.” 

** Can't make a suggestion,” replies Watts; 
“but I'll go buck to town without you if you 
wish it,”’ 

Rowe reflects for a few minutes, then he 
says, frankly,— 

“I wish you would ; I must not lose sight 
of them. It will be the test kindness I 
oan do my friend to send him their address.” 


you some time to-morrow.” 


friend in this case to be a fiction. 


begin to walk quickly homeward. 


cosy and inviting. 
from Cornwall. 

and had then been forwarded on by him. 
dered who her corresponden 


indeed, she had first known the girl-artist. 


had paid the late Miss Darrel a merel 
nal rent, and when the p 


to remit the rent altogether. 


owners of the 


exceed thirty or forty pounds a year. 
“Poor thing! I suppose 


as she unfolded the letter and began to read. 
found that she had been 


and admired by everyone. 


garrulous 
you could not 
talked about, my dear? Why, 


where you were, and I said no, but could easil 
find out. And then he said that he wis! 


that subject.” 


what she had read. 
that Hu 


self, it certainly was not to him. 
her mind, and finish reading her letter. 


ner. Of course my brother has acted 
daughter is not the person to 
taking such a step; and if 


them, M 
invite his 





At her first glance at the envelope she won- 


Miss Trefusis lived on the Darrel Court 
estate, in a small, pretty house, for which she | heart hungered and thirsted for the presence 
y nomi-|of one dear face; for the sound of one voice 

roperty passed into | that was sweeter to her ears than any melody! 
Eleanor’s hands she had directed the steward 


she is in trouble, 
and wants me to help her,” thought Eleanor 


that I would, because he had something very 
particular to tell you. Gt, he is vo hadiidena, 
my dear, and such a gentleman, and so nice . 
in every way. And if you could only see things | Some excavations lately carried out at 
together in the same light! But there, Shake- | Flonheim, near Worms, have brou heer 
speare, I think it was, said that marriages | some most interesting specimens 

were made in Heaven, so I’ll say no more on | antiquity. In and around the old Romano- 


But she told herself, with some impatience, | one, and so it was 


Then she tried to dismiss the subject from 


‘All right, old man, I understand,” says | will go to London and study in the schools, 
Watts, with a nod of the head. ‘I shall see}and work until she can be independent of 


him. It seems a dreadful thing for a young gir] 


And he goes off to town, fully believing the | to contemplate such a step, but I believe she 


will succeed in driving them to consent, if 


It is not difficult for Rowe to keep the two | only to get rid of her.” 
ladies in sight, for before they reach the fur- 
ther end of the broad walk they turn, and | nearly concerned her—the changes that were 


Then the writer went back to what more 


being made at Darrel Court—and ended by 4 


The winter sun is setting. A cold wind | request that Eleanor would send her address, 
sweeps along the high ground, and the mists | so that it might be given to Mr. Darrel, 
rise from the valley, so that Eleanor and s 
Mrs. Pritchard are not sorry to get to Frognal, | she had done with Hugh Darrel, and now he 
where they will find more shelter than on the | crop 
open Heath, and then they quickly reach 
their own house, which seems particularly | that he had seen her, and she wondered where 


This letter disturbed Eleanor. She thought 


up again in her life. 
What really startled her was the assertion 


and how; but no suspicion of the real truth 


That evening’s post brought Eleanor a letter | entered her mind. 


To send her address to Miss Trefusis to give 


It had been sent first to Mr. Merton’s office, | to him, would be like an invitation for him to 


come, and this she would not do. 
She did not want to see him; no po 


wer 
+ could be; then | under Heaven, she vowed, should make her 
she remembered the writing as that of Miss I 
Trefusis, an aunt of Florry’s, through whom, | that his mother had poured upon her; and 


marry him ; she could never forget the insults 


she had no heart left for him to win. 
But, oh! how solitary she was. How her 


She had hidden herself from him ; she had 
said in her heart we will never meet again, 


With so many other matters to trouble and | and yet in her secret soul she had believed 
confuse her, Eleanor hed forgotten old Miss | that he would find her, and would compel her, 
Trefusis, and the difference —— change of | Spite of herself, to yield to his love. 
in which she lived might 8 
make to the old lady, ‘siiieutentine ene tet elapsed since they parted seemed to her weary 


But he came not, and the weeks that had 


heart like so many years. E 
So she did not answer Miss Trefusis’s letter, 
and greatly to Mrs. Pritchard’s chagrin she 
| began to take long solitary walks, in which 


She had not read many lines when she | her companion was not invited to join her, 


In truth, our heroine was in that nervous 


Her t said nothing about her nt frame of mind in which the small 
ectnancaurdl Ge taktate guanine The talk of 4 7 
first part of the letter was one of unqualified | most trying; and though it was ce: py 
raise of Mr. Darrel, the new owner of the| late in the year to sit about and read either 
, who, according to the writer, was liked | With comfort or safety, Eleanor felt a sort of 


another person is of all the 


protection and companionship in the book 


“He called to see me last week,” said the | Which she usually carried with her. 
one a ~ ve — home saying 
ieve, my dear, almost as 

Ps _ Triend ne -_ who be ~~ pry _— she thought she 
ns my den triend i who do you think he | sheltered corner in which to read and dream. 
uh to inte a ‘geet ded chest you soniie 
seem we * abou an , 
he said he had seen you and admired you | last of her solitary rambles. 
greatly; and then he asked me if I knew 


One morning early in December she left 
e should be back in time f 
for the west side of 
could find 


ees 


No th + of danger crossed her mind 


out of her own gate for this 


Fe 


(To be continued.) 








Arcnumonocica, Discoveries NEAR WorMs.— 


Gothic church, Franconian chiefs and nobles 


Eleanor Pacem She was both angry and | had their burial places. The new church does 
pleased wi 


not stand on exactly the same ground asthe old 
ible to 


was not, and never could | explorations that would otherwise have been 
be, anything to her. If there was one man to| difficult. In one grave a necklace of fine 
whom she could ever be tempted to give her- 


pear 

skeleton, with small plates, adorned with 
i work wee ge pendants between 

pair of pearls. There was some heavily 


“Tam very much troubled,” Miss Trefusis gilt silver ornaments, with fili 
wrote, ‘‘about my niece Florence, to whom | lying 

you have been so kind. From all I can hear, | piece of yellow to 
she is behaving in a most extraordinary man-| comb of bone. 


on the breast; beside the skeletona 
a silver buckle, and & 
another woman’s grave 
there were similar ornaments, and also some 


very ; 
foolishly in marrying a second wife, but his| pieces of glass (unusual in Frankish graves), 
him for —n keys of a form hitherto unknown m 
that I hear is | Germany. ; 
true, Florry has made the newly-married | found a gold ringof exquisite 
couple as miserable as it was possible to make | which could have belonged only to a woman, 
y Reother nis writen to ask me to|a pot of singular shape, arrows,a shield, & 


In a man’s grave there were 


ughter to come and live with me,| heavy javelin, a sword, a 


drinking-cup, & 
but she refuses to do so. She says that her | beautiful buckle of gilt bronze, and a piece of 
father must make her an allowance; then she! a chain of twisted wire. 





ls was found around the neck of a female. 
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Hurry Homes.—How careful should mothers 
be to make their homes sunny, joyous, bright 
and attractive, for on them is built the at 
fabric of the years to come. The long chain 
of life-experience and lifetime memories 
ins there, and thought retravels the path 
so often, lingering here and there by the way, 
living over and over again the sanny spring- 
time memories. Mothers, too, should instil 
into every member of their families not only 
a love for truth, honour and virtue, but also 
a love for temperance, correct living, and all 
the health commandments which are needful 
to a healthful life. 

Howry as A Foop.—A correspondent who 
evidently has a ‘‘sweet tooth” sends up the 
following regarding honey as a food: Itisa 
common expression that honeyis a luxury, 
having nothing to do with the life giving 
princi e. This is an error—honey is food 
in one of its most concentrated forms. True 
it does not add so much to the growth of 
muscles as does beefsteak, but it does impart 
other ies no less necessary to health, 
and vigorous physical and intellectual action. 
It gives warmth to the system, arouses 
neryous energy, and gives vigour to all the 
vital functions. Tc the labourer it gives 
strength—to the business man, mental force. 
Its effects are not like ordinary stimulants, 
such as spirits, &c., but it produces a healthy 
action, the results of which are ons = 
permanent—a sweet disposition and a bright 
intellect. Thousands and tens of thousands 
of children are dying all around us, who, be- 
cause their ever-developing nature demands 
sweetness, crave and eagerly demolish the 
adulterated “sweets” and “syrups” of 
modern times. If these could be fed on honey 
instead, they would develop and grow u 
into healthy men and women. Children wousa 
rather eat bread and honey than bread and 
butter ; ons pear of honey will go as far 
as two pounds of butter, and has, besides, the 

of being, far more healthy and 
tasted, and always remains good, 
while butter soon becomes rancid, and often 
produces cramp in the stomach, eructations, 
sourness, vomi and diarrhea. Pure honey 
should — be ly ~ in every ny oom 
Honey eaten upon wheat bread is very bene- 
ficial to health. 4 
mn Mg we uRG.—As suqnoneied om the 
eva, am 
of oiled dames, Soll agives eal 
and other public bui 
All is vast, and arranged on a plan so gigantic 
Sevageen. she telioes dings seem dwarfed. 





li 


i 


buildings 3 art, 
nobility, and half the population reside there. 
ict is divi into three parts by 

canals, which are crossed by the three princi: 
streets in St. Petersburg, radiating from the 
Admiralty—namely, the Neva Perspective, 
Peas Street, and the Ascension Perspec- 
The first of these is the Regent Street 
of the Russian capital, as regards life and 
; ie} is ae etet ms ay feet Save 
on side with elegant shops, 
palaces, and cope, 1 of pon Legge main 

run straight the city, li 

spokes of a wheel, through the sumptuous 
irts inhabited by the poor ths 
i y the ; the 
long vistas terminating in the mists that rise 
from the swamps outside. Many broad streets, 
an oy rows r ey npn are per- 
eouly —— e@ passage of an occa- 
sional drojki. the more crowded streets 
i of the military element is 
oa striking. The ordinary garrison of the 
capital is sixty thousand men, and soldiers of 
various Tartars, Circassians, Cossacks 
—are constantly met with. But beside the 
» the ice officers, university pro- 
fessors, public school teachers, and pupil, 


SISTER MARY. 
—o— 


I. 
Tom and Harry, and Charlie and Jim, 
Have each their favourite cousin ; 
And if one listened to brother Jack, 
He has sweethearts by the dozen. 
But I have loved from my boyhood up, 
With a love that naught can vary, 
The best little girl in all the world— 
My dear, pretty sister Mary. 


Il. 

For Mary is always up to mark, 
Whatever you want her to do; 

She mends my nets, and makes my balls, 
And the flags for my pet canoe ; 

She copies my songs, she writes my notes, 
And never has called me debtor ; 

For if I give her a kiss and a smile, 
There’s nothing that she likes better. 


II. 
If you take a sweetheart for a walk, 
She will wear a hat and feather, 
A stylish dress and a stylish cloak, 
And nothing that stands the weather. 
But Mary will carry my fishing creel, 
In a sensible dress and bonnet ; 
A sister’s the girl for a real good time, 
And you may rely upen it. 


Iv. 
And you never can trust a sweetheart, 
She is oftener cross than kind ; 
And how can you hope to please her, 
When she seldom knows her mind ? 
But whether things go like a pleasure trip, 
Or whether they go contrary, 
I’m sure of the same true sympathy 
From my little sister Mary. 


v. 
Sweethearts will play with a fellow’s love ; 
The eT eae 
"s as y, 
And as good as megan 
She went away for a week one time, 
And, oh! how my sad heart miss'd her ! 
I wouldn’t take dozens of sweethearts 
For my dear little jolly sister. 
M. B. C. 





A SECRET SIN. 


—0:— 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
In honour of Sir ’s birthday, Pera 
decorated the dinner-ta with roses from 


te out of ancient cupboards, where 
of Leicester in the olden days kepi 
the goblets, out of which he used to pledge his 


meen. 
Ti hts were placed in the old-fashioned 
branch candlesticks, which lit up the beautiful 
alabaster mantelpiece, and showed off to ad- 
—- the delicate carving of the cedar wood 


P pir Roger's white head looked well at the 
bottom of the table—his fine aristocratic face 
was more animated than usual, and some of 
their former brightness had come back to his 
thoughtful grey eyes. 

At the side sat Bernard Vansittart, his black 
hair tumbling over his forehead till it nearly 
touched his level brows, his dark, keen face 
betraying a suppressed excitement which he 
was doing his best to control. 

Every now and then he raised his eyes and 
shot a swift glance from under his thick lashes 
at his cousin—a glance in which all the fire 
and the passion of his restless heart were re- 
vealed—but only for an instant. 

The next moment it would seem as if he had 
drawn an iron mask over his face, and had no 
more interest in what was passing around him 


the len, and Thomas brought the old 
famnify ot 
the Ear 





all wear uniform; in fact, half the moying 
population bear a military aspect. 


then a statue. 


To Pera sitting there, doing the honours of 
the table so sweetly, in her position as the young 
mistress of the house, and adding a 
quota of beauty and grace to the festival, it 
seemed as if the dinner would never end. She 
a straining her ears for any sound outside, 
and once, when there was a footstep on the 
gravel, she started so violently as to attraet 
*her father’s attention. 

“Child, how nervous you are!” he ex- 
claimed, as he put down the glass which he 
had just emptied. ‘I thought you left nerves 
and such nonsense to fine ladies of your aunt's 
stamp. We don’t want them here!” 

‘‘ Warburton has done Pera no good,” said 
Bernard, suddenly; ‘she was a girl when 
she went—a happy, careless girl, without an 
anxiety in the world beyond a temporary ill- 
ness amongst her pets.” 

“And pray am I an old woman now?” 
looking up at him with a gleam of her old 
sauciness, 

“No!” letting his eyes rest on her with 
such an odd expression in them that she could 
not help an involuntary shiver. ‘‘ Not old with 
toothless gums, and joints stiff with rheu- 
matism; but you are a woman—a second Eve. 
You’ve tasted the tree of knowledge, and it 
will be years before you get the bitterness out 
of your mouth. You should go to a land 
where there are no flirtations; no non- 
sensical garden parties; no flaunting about 
in furbelows and satins; no eternal rushing 
to and fro into other people's houses for gossip 
and scandal. These are the things that 
bring hatred and fury into families, that de- 
stroy peace, that k.ll sleep, that haunt the 
mind with horrors. The only way is to cut 
and run, and that at once. I start noxt 
Wednesday. I only wish it were to night!” 

“‘ My dear Bernard, how excitable you grow!” 
and Sir Roger contemplated his nephew 
gravely. ‘ Quiet in moderation is good for 
girls, and I can’t see that it has done Pera 
any harm!” 

‘No harm!” striking the table with his 
fist. ‘“*Good Heavens! Is everyone bliné 
but me?” 

** Don’t talk trash! If you've got a crank 
in your head about Australia, by all means go! 
You'll find human nature the same there as 
here, and in six months’ time you'll be coming 
back with a colonial wife !”’ 

Bernard started to his feet. 

“Pera!” he said, imperiously. ‘* You know 
better than that.” 

“Why do you appeal to me?” looking u 
into his agitated face with serious eyes. “ 
know nothing about you. Sit down, and have 
a plam,”’ ing the dessert-dis): towards him. 

e took the plum she offered, and, asif such 
® trivial action had brought him back from 
his wild flights to the realities of life, he sat 
down and began quietly to eat it. 

“« Would = mind telling me what you 
propose to do out there?” asked Sir Roger, 
after a pause. ‘‘ When you have given up 
your profession——”’ 

“T have not given it up. I shall practise 
at the bar at Sydney.” 

** Have you any ym | vl 

* Not as yet, but I shall make one.” 

‘Then you haven’t turned your back on 
civilisation altogether ?’’ said Pera, with a 
smile. ‘I thought you were going to live up 
in the wilds on a sheep-run, without a coat to 
your back, or a woman within fifty wiles?” 

Before he could answer Thomas opened the 
door, and announced that Mrs. Mitford wished 
to see Mr. Vansittart on urgent business. Sir 
Roger looked surprised, whilst the blood 
rushed into Vansittart’s face, and then re- 
treated, leaving it very pale. Pera felt her 
heart beat fast, but tried to look unconscious, 
as she broke up a biscuit. 

“Tell her I can’t seeher. I’m at dinner!” 
said Bernard, quickly. 

“Who is it? I don’t understand women 
coming after you here,” and his uncle frowned. 

“ve got nothing to do with her. I don’t 





ask her to come,” excitedly.—‘* Stop a bit, 
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‘Thomas ; perhaps I had better.go, and tell her 


¢ focome again?” _ ! 
TR asis is the second time.” : 

-®Tt shall be the last, I promise, you,” and-he. 
hurried out of the room, vous 8 laid the,] 
8 est emphasis on the last words. : 

Pera looked after him witha sudden anxiety 
in her eyes. How could he tell that it would 
be the last time? hat measures would he 
be likely to take to insure it? Certainly no- 
thing out of the way, whilst ho was in his 
uncle’s house. re 

ig ves growing quite ridiouloas, she fold, 
herself, as ‘she linked -her arm_ within her 
father's, and went with him into the drawing- 

. Ble wheeléd his usual high-backed 
affichair forward, gave him the paper, and 
t60k a few stéps towards the ddor. 

“Don’t rtin away just yet!” ‘he said, to her, 


ourpeiee. “Tt’s ages sinee I’ve Heard you 
touch the piano. Give ine one-of the songs I 
uséd to be fond of.” 


At any other time she would have been de- 
ligtited to have ‘him ask hér to sing, but not 
this évening, when she felt her presence might 
be éntly needed by Lucy, and Captain 
Valentine would be sute to ‘be wondering 
where she Was. 

Still’ shevould not refuse her father, so she 
sat down at once and sang “Auld Robin 
oe which ‘was the first that came into her 
head. As she played the last chords she 
héard'a Bound, and crashed down her finger- 
tips on the wrong notés, 

Sir Roger winced, but she was so pre-ocvu- 
pied that instead of expressing contrition She 
only asked, ‘“‘ What was that?”’ 

** A Tearful discord,” he answered, irritably. 
‘High time that you should take up your, 
music. again, for you've.quite forgotten it,” 

“But that noise outside?” straining her, 
ears to listen, and 6vidently perfectly tmédn- 
scion ah bb is Feproot. bo ates a 

“ One Of your peahens disagreethg with her 
Really, Child, the Vériest. cocknéy 
might; have guessed what it was. Did you 
hear what I said sbout your playing?” a 
slight peevishness still in his tone. 

Bh, I play wrong notes ?”’ 
“Did you? Good heayens! Why, ‘they 
were, enough to make my téeth ache for a, 


i 


Boe <1 


“Then I won't play-another note till iy 
ractised thoroughly,’ Aprip 1a tip from the’ 
: msic-stool, ‘I think I will go into the gar- 
dén Yor'e breath of air.’ 

*« Where are Bernard and his young ‘Woman?’ 
Take’ Cate hot to run against'them. T'know 
nothing about ‘her, and she mayn’t ‘be fit for 

| to tiieet.”” ‘ 

or isk Thotiks,” and so“she ‘escaped 

ff6mn ‘the room, her ‘heart stiiting’ hér asshe 
léft Her father alone on his birthday. 

But what wis to be done? The'old butler 
wag in the dining room dledring away 'the re- 
mains Of the dessert. She-askéd him ‘where 
Mr, Vi itt Was. 5 

' Gone’ up to the rtins, miss, ‘taking ‘the 
young lady with him.” ' 

“To the Fuins |” she. exclaitned in amaze- 
ment; and then a sudden ‘fright seizing “her, 
she sped through the lull and‘ stood ‘out on 
the gravel, listening and watting she'scarcely 
knew for what. 

There was’ hot’ sourid ‘to ‘be heard except 
the ordi ‘tHdis#s from ‘the stable-yard, the 
groWl'df'a dog, the clatter of a’pail, the flutter: 
of a péacock’s tail, the rieigh of a horse. 

She “Went past the ho — over the 
lawn'to the'low wall beyond; and peeped into 
the’ yard. Captain Valentine was nowhere to 
beseen. 

She ‘came “back ‘and went slowly ‘up the 
path tothe postern which’led to the:precinots 
of ‘the Gastle. She felt that she would not be 
keeping her word to Mrs. Mitford unless she 
folowed- her, and yet she-was afraid of doing 
80, lest she should miss Captaid Valentine. 

‘As‘the whole’ affair was to be kept secret, it 
would notdo to'Teave a message with Thomas, 
whee grey head was even now visible inthe 


| ‘breathlessly. 


She opened the gate, and shutting it behind 
her looked cautieusly ‘round. ‘Somebody in- 
stantly came towards her from behind a thick 
holly-bush; but the shadows were so dark, 
nd the light was begisming to fail, so she 


| could not-see distinetly Who:it was. 


Presuming it was Oaptain Valentine, she 
held out her hand, which was eagerly clagped 
-in another. By ‘that -very ‘clasp, 80» soon 
loosened;'she knew who it ‘was ‘even bdfore he 
en a dhe Vpaguliantlinaeele eo 

ing as yan said, apologétieally;— 

‘Val was detained—he couldn’t come for 
half-an-hour—so sent me instead. You don’t 
mind, do you?” looking into her sweet face 
or eyes that “had Hungered for ‘a “sight 
of it. 

She did not anewer. A’big lamp ‘was in her 
throat—teats gathered in her ts that 
she would have ‘given ‘ten ‘years of ‘her life to 
be able to dry tinseen. 

That silenve tried him more than anything. 
He fancied ‘he Had “éffended her ‘so tiortall 
that she never would s to him again, and 
was half beside him at the thought. He 
came a little on al 

“Don't . ~Don"t ithagine Iam 
happy. Ps ' thistra ble “Yan : alive. 
Pera, look pee a a ai, 

There beg oe eritreaty in 
voice — he a ded, then turned 
away to’hide ‘the’*teats w were falling fast. 

One tear fell déwn #He’ rounded ‘Gheek'and 
on to her dress, betraying her. It was more 
than he could stand. caught her hands, 
and bent over her, his chest ‘hea’ Hone 
passionate love of his heart’ im‘on, 
whilst honour—that ‘héndtir whith’ hed never 
failed—held“him batk, 

“Oh, “my ‘love; ' love!’ he pron tied, 
kisses trembling’on ‘his , ae his’ eee seéried 
to be drawn sigeinet “Wis p wOLE Heder “to 
hers, so near that*#he “eodld feel ‘His breath 
upon her downcast lashes. 

It was a moment of témptation to both—to 
both in their weakness—butdither yielded. 
For when ‘resistances was ee Winig -ittipossible, 
when one heart#edthéd “to "be: “to riteet 
the other, and} resoltitions‘were ing tike 
straws, a suflden*soreitm tinging duit tpon tie’ 
mg air startled them beth to the prose of 
ife. : 

They sta +, atid? Podk ed wildly round 
as if dncertain where it came from. Then, as 
the real posi sbroke-upon Vera, 
the rushed towards Cesar’s Tower in an agony 


of fear and ce. 
She had Mettioed with her 
lost lover, whilst som terrible must have 


happened to Lucy, whom she had promised to 
protect. = on flew across 
the grass with Vyvyan by her-side, he moderat- 
ing ‘his “steps ‘tohers, because she ‘seemed to} 
know which ‘direction to take. Instinet-was, 
1 her‘to-the'v: where she.saw her 
cousih ding -on’ 
June, 


‘OHAPTER KXXH. 


As they rounded the corner of the hi 
which form the ancient Keep, Bernard sprang, 
‘down’ a. flight of 'ruitied , and tried to rash 
‘pastthem. Pera seized hold of his coat-sleeve, | 
‘and conrpelled ‘him to J ; 
““Where’s Mrs. Mitford?” she asked,, 


_ 


‘fie had no hat-on‘hishead. In the twilight 
‘his face ‘lodked :grey, ‘his ‘hair 


‘front was crumpled, es if ithad suffered-rough ; 


usage. 
His eyes looked scared, and wandered.-right 

poe toy never meeting those which were fixed . 

ion him. 

‘*What do you want her for?” he asked, 


‘| hoarsely. ; ; 


**IT want to eee her. I -want-to know ‘if 
you've told -her where ‘to find-her husband! ”, 
igaid ‘Pera, boldly,though her heart was fiutter- 





poreh. 


Bernard peered over her-shoulder, 

“ ae at 9” 3 : 3 
“Vyyyan |” said Bertie, steppi : 
‘©T am as much interested as Mies fig 
‘your answer,” drawing himself np, andiogk. 
f ng defiantly into Vansittart's face, as if 4) 
tell him that the hour for evasions was over, 

A flash of vindictive hatred shot from Bey. 
nard’s dark eyes, but he -eontrolled hits, 
suddenly as he turned toPera, and spoke ing 
softer tone,— : 

‘Go home, child, leave him with .me!.He 
pan I together will settle this matter between 
tus ” , 

As he spoke the fingers of -his right hand 
twitched convulsively, as if he wére ch 
at something in the air. There was som 
80 Vicious in the movemetit that a new féay 
seized Pera, and she moved a stép néarér to 
> as if to Erotet him. ss 

‘Tam not going till you've told me Whére 
Mrs. Mitford ‘.” she sid, resolutely. 

‘* No more am I,’’ added Vyvyan. 

. Bernard bent his head on 6he side ds if 
listening—listening to what? ‘T'Hén in‘a-half. 
whisper he said,— 

“She's gone two hours ago. I sent her to 
her husband.” , 5 

“T¢ is not more than half-an-hour site 
(le poe me wes rein I en 
her,”’ with a sudden sp’ she went past 
him up the steps. He dashed -after Ng 
in front of her, his chest heaving wi ong. 
rawn breaths. ; 
“You shan’tcome hé¥e ! Stop her, V 
in,  excitemént ; itis dark as hell. 
* oath i id ‘V ina low ve , 
sid ere,” 8a yvyan, in'a low ‘ 
“an levbbha to ¥ch every nook eee 
ne S19 ; leave me herent, eis ‘ 
‘whilst you go home,” trying 
down the steps. ‘‘ Go homie to Sour ote Pathe, 
darling! go home.” 
8. Bas x2 his hands, and‘-looked ‘Him 
straight in the face. 5 
et A there gwen no oti tg eae you. woultt'? 
w r. She is here, and Tmean to see hier,” 
4 tried to pass him again, ‘but he clatelied 
her by the.shouldér, and hissed fn her ear,— 
““T’ve sent herto her htisband. “Tf: 
watits to go after him, I'll send him ‘at onte.” 
“TI do. Only tell tie whete ‘he is, nd Tl 
start directly.” 
“A ghastly tmile-crossed Vanvsittart’s face. 
- ‘ve “asked ‘tte. | Pera, ‘bear wittess 
that he “hets ‘avked ‘ite. ‘He ‘wants’ tose 
Graves ‘and ‘His little owife. ‘They ‘ate beth 
, ‘tnd-he gall join then,” 
‘« T-want to*#ee them, ‘too. ‘Lét’nte.” 
ba “No, bec never = Nan tok irae 
ome. Say good-bye'to ‘man 
and me, then ‘we'll go together and ‘plete the 
Sets “between otrselves and Lillingsworth, 
never to pone back—never! ‘Hal whatere 
‘you after ? ” springing e steps'as Vyvyen 
Rinappenred ronnd the corner. vata 
Bertie had reached the open mouth of the 
dungeon, and was' bending ‘over ‘it, lis 
to a sound whith seertied to. ciitch his ear from 


\te¥t sprung ‘ttpon him ‘the ‘ferodity of a 


tiger. 

He Was within an ce of Ioving ‘this balutice, 
‘but cad tight ‘hold’ 6f ‘Hits’ ettemty “to ‘save 
himeelf. 'There'was a fearful struggle between 
the two, as, locked in each other's ernte ina 
diiep Of deadly ‘hatred, “wavered “wind 

ge of that h 


j down below. Ashe 


j wi acd the ve. 
ith a wild scream ee ee 

raffled. | By one echo'after another, ‘Pera 

‘bow of his white tie «as undone, and his‘shirt- || ' 


“ap 
6d “to 
separate them ; but whit ‘cotld'she do again 
‘a Btronig nian like er couin'exdited tofrenzy? 
Vyvyan was to Match for ‘Him, for 
strong and active by‘iature, His nfuscles were 
Weakened by his ilness, and 


| strength supplied ‘by frenzy‘was wanting. 


‘Ever nearer and ‘neartr Vandittart’ 

\him “to the “dangeon's “thotth, “forcin 
downwards ‘against the “floor, and ‘trying to 
beat his head ae nent . 
Wiis a) nidtrert of wiprétie’agorty for 





fortitiite ‘girl, who uttered “eereain After 
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and let if drop down as far as it -would. 
A large expanse of slimy wall was visible, half- 
covered with decaying moss, and close against 
it at the bottom was something that might be 
a bundle of old clothes. 

* She is here!” said Vyvyan, his voice sound- 


geream, as she clung desperately to her 
cousin’s arm. 
“Bernard,are you mad! Let go—let go!’’ 
No answer but the sound of ‘gasping breath, ig hard to set himself free. 

he rammed his knuckles into Bertie’s| The pulled out his whistle, and 
throat, looking down into his white face as it'| blew it shrilly. It echoed far and wide, and 
grew whiter and whiter, with the air of a de- | before long was answered by another'from the smothered and strange; ‘but she has 


1 | toad. 1 : 
“ Help! =e help!” she cried, as her| “Miss\(lifford,won't yougothome? This | ‘I'm coming,” and the mext moment the 
all her strength dis for you," said Val, onpnestiy. zope which held the lantern was in Thomas's 


enough to throw that poor woman into that 
wretched hole?” 


“I sent ‘her to her husband—let me go!” 
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head swam, : ‘} is no place for you, 
. into her hands—the hands with which ‘she | “*T can't -go till _Rrt 6 ~~ a! Valentine already deseending the 
e! He was trying so hard to hold him back. “May I run to the eu get ; 
et Ween amd it-would ‘beoo late. | ropes?” | Bir 
‘ et a over ; the tio I supposewewan't keopiit || 
Shand chances seemed t: 2° | aeiied 
t fall er. ine lowwoice. “Bt iis all up with || dhvand 
etl og . Va rt after this,” ne es 
Iw féar “Yes with a a shudder. 
rer ‘to #6Btisn't his fault,’ said Vi 
'‘#p,conagle ‘her, as they both waleal teyttien Soa. 
Where on for “Valentine's xeturn. ‘Something ‘has |}: 
‘ edthis b nee, a 
Gs if 
Half. 
hér to 
tnd 
t past 
S 
‘from th : . 
aut” yes with a ‘heart was full of pity ine moment. 
she ° . Qh  ~“*Can’t you take them-eff? ” she .askell the* 
| i heaummmantaent*" elf | constable. zi 
3 to and fro, in-gn @istress and horror. ‘It's against the rules,aniss:” 
. Bernard, her <osn ‘6@ 3 Mpurderer or a ‘* The devil’s goneoutef me,” said Bernard, 
rl madman—@r .both! « i@py horror be | his large eyes looking umutterably sad. ‘If 
f oad 4 equal tothat’? (asd the wi he had | this lady will stay by me, I'll stand here till 
ther, upon his face,® tried to murder: ‘been @entitelbim-by her- | ‘ kingdom come.’ ” 
leaf in the wind. "Wal loosened his tie, and | self! She it was who told “Lucy that there The constable hesitated, and looked at Sir 
tim looked anxiously into his face. was nothing to fear, and that she would be | Roger for instructions, as the Baronet was a 
ak: “He will do*new,” he waid, cheeringly.}.close. by to protect her; and give:her courage. | magistrate. Sir Roger, with that unwilling- 
aut “* What on earth brought you here? I’ve been And then, in the moment of danger, she had | ness to believe in the wickedness or madness 
“i dlooking for you everywhere.” forgotten her, and allowed her to be half mur- | of his own relation, which is common to most, 
ttiWe came,to find. Mrs, Mitford,’sin.a.shaky,.| dered, whilst she ,herself, was lost in a dream | and only having heard an imperfect account 
‘re ‘Voice. .| of forbidden sweetness. of all that had occurred, bent‘his-headl in sign 
yan “Did you find her?” There seemed no jeophale of light. There, | of permission. 
8. “Nol” -Jionly a few feet from her, stood her consin, ‘The handeuffs ‘were removed, and Bernard 
Th Vyvyan looked up into the face that was|'with handcuffs on-his wrists,and a policeman | folded his, arms, whilst his head :drooped on 
ingiover him, his.whole-heart.in.his eyes. |'on,guard by his side—and down in the dark- | his chest. His frenzy wad_past, as he ‘had 
é. Ipeecemed toihinx thathe,had come from h, |iness, where she could not see her, was his vic- | said, and only the deepest dejection *had _set 
ness torfind .himself: in ven, and that theleast |'tim! Wes it a nightmare from which she | in. There was evidently nothing to fearfrom 
‘gee 1 ent would send him back to.earth. would wake, to find it all a dream? him now, and the attention of all was fixed 
oth a she passed his hand over his forehead, upon Valentine and Vyvyan. 
pe amar sak won Palling himeelf to- ; ‘Tend a hand,” ta the gorer, oe 
he raised his. : ; ’ eager arms were stre out, constable 

Go 4 “Wal, is that you? ” he asked, huskily, CHAPTER XXXITI. alppnigt the number, 2 
you turning his eyes away from thesface. that he | .Arouicemay appeared at the head of the steps Slowly the body of Lucy Mitford was 
the doned, but Abrilled to the innermost, kernelof | Which led to the dungeon-tower, but at a sign | dragged over the edge and laid quietly on the 
‘th, te the knowledge that.her tears had | from the constable, who was already in guard ound, amidst profound silence. Pera, thongh 
aire fallen on his'cheek. ‘over the prisoner, he remained where he was, | faint with anxiety and fear, knelt down'by 
an 4SMrs. Mitford: is. down there, I'm almost | drawn up stiff and straight like a figure in |‘her, and loosed her bonnet strings. 
sure!’ , | bronze. ; The once neat little bonnet was battéred and 
fhe Good, Heaven! Do,you-mean.he hasmur-| There was a sound of many footsteps, and’| erushed ; the face was very white, except where 
mt dexedher.?” Captain Valentine came up as fast as his long | soiled with the mud and dirt at the bottom of 

: “TI heard a groan—that's what brought me | legs.could bring him with a coil of rope. He-.| the,pit; the eyes were shut, the lips pressed 
wt 4 was followed by old Thomas with a lantern, tightl together, except when they ‘opened 
te “Stop!” cried Vanaittart, waking up as if | and the gardener and groom with a ladder. slightly to emit a groan. 

‘from’ astupor, ‘‘she isn’t here—she's miles| In-their wake came Sir Roger, his face stern Bertie Vyyvyan said something ‘in a low voice 
6e, away.” and set, his eyes on the alert. He looked at | to Sir Roger, who immediately suggested that 
ve tet/ Tell me where ber husband is ?’ stepping | his nephew's haggard face and disordered | the poor woman should be placed on the gate, 
en up to him, and looking him full in :the face, | dress. Words of fierce denunciation were on | which Martin by this time had brought, and 
a ‘ yeu murdered him as you've..tried to | his lips, but he turned from him, witha shake | that Pera should accompany her to the Gate- 
nd under Vyvyan?”’ of the head-and an expression of pity, and said. | house where she had better be lodged for ‘the 

-fffMexder!. Who talksiof. murder ?’* he.said | nothing. present, and a messenger must be sent at once 
ap dui hollow voice, his eyes shifting, his lips} _ Meanwhile the ladder was lowered, and | for the doctor. : 
to Working eonvulsively. not being long enough to reach the bottom Very tenderly the two young officers ‘lifted 
et 9 “ide, You weal have murdered Vyvyan | was let down by arope. Then the helpersstood | Luey on to the improvised litter, Perm ar- 
a ‘itdehadn't-been here, and probably Miss Clif- | back, not.one of them having the courage to | ranging the horse-cloth with carefdl ‘hands ; 
wh ‘ford too.” venture into those unknown Sepths. then the groom and the gardener placed them: 
he . “No, no, not Pera—not ‘little Pera!” rais- There was no fear, but intense eagerness in | selvesat either end, as well as the narrow Space 
al ing his handcuffed arms, as if in a wild ap- | Vyvyan’s .heart. Much against Valentine's |’ would allow, and carefully going down ‘the 

peal against the thought of such a crime. wish he insisted on going down the ladder | steps, with a helping hand ‘from the others, 

a . Where's Mrs. Mitford? We are answer- | firat, and whilst Pera held her breath he let | proceeded at a slow space towards the’Gate- 
m ‘able for her safety ,.and we-shall.not stir from | himself cautiously over the edge, holding on | house, 

0 ‘this;place till we.know where she jis.’’ with his hands, and feeling about with his Pera walked by the side. Bernard looked 
it No answer. feet until he found the topmost rung. after her, made a step as if he would“have 
t JcMHark | Ido hear a groan! .Oh1!Bernard,” Then he disappeared from sight till Val | followed her, then recollecting himself, stopped 
iT clasping her hands, ‘have you heen fiend ' fastened the lantern on to the end of a rope, | still, and hung down his head as before. 
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[P&RA SANK DOWN ON THE GROUND 


‘“‘ Now sir, I suppose there is nothing n ore 
to wait for?” the constable, anxious to 
walk off with his prisoner,and put him in 
safe custody. 

“Yes,” said Vyvyan, “ we haven't finished 
yet. Ready, Val?” 

* Yes, let me go first,” as en expression of 
mingled disgust and horror passed over Bertie’s 
features, 

“No. All my life hangs on the result,” in 
a low voice, without any further delay he 
let himself down into the pit. Val followed, 
and after a short interval they came slowly 
os again, bearing a heavy burden between 

em. 

“ Somebody give a hand!” eaid Val. ‘ Not 
you,” to Sir , who stretched out his arm, 
** but one of the policemen.” 

The one who had been stationed at the top 
of the steps came forward at a sign from his 


a any officer. 

ery slowly the burden was hoisted over the 
edge, and placed where Graves’s wife had lain 
only a few minutes before. 

Sir r stared, wondering what new and 
terrible discovery was going to be made, whilst 
Vyvyan, with trembling fingers that scarcely 
dared to touch, tried to arrange the stiffened 
limbs into a recumbent posture, and Valen- 
tine held the lantern to the dead man’s face. 

A black beard, matted her with slimy 
mud, covered the chin; and the nose, more 
attenuated than in life, stood out in startling 
prominence from the sunken cheeks, whilst 
the eyes were wide open, and glaring, as if in 
fearful, petrified defiance. 

Owing to the — of the pit, which had 
kept it to a certain degree from the open air, 
the face was still recognisable, and Vyvyan 
knew it at once, 

“This is the body of Anthony Graves,” he 
taid, solemnly, with a thrill of agitation and 
horror running through him, as he stood by 
the —— of the money-lender, who had once 
‘een & kind friend to him in his need. 





ii Wh n 


a liild 
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AND LIFTED BERTIE’s HFAD UPON HER LAP, HER TEARS FALLING FAST UPON HIS FACE.) 


“Anthony Graves!” exclaimed the con- 
stable, “the man whom we are after?” : 

All eyes were fixed on the motionless face in 
profound silence. é 

“ How did the man come here?” asked Sir 
oe “He never had anything todo with 
Lillin , ae 

“He came here by your nephew’s invita- 
tion,” said Valentine, sternly. 

At the mention of Bernard’s name all 
looked round, especially the constables with 
a sudden misgiving. There lay the body of 
his victim, but where was the murderer? He 
-_ y = ee - ~ absorbing interest of 

discovery the long-missing money- 
lender, and now he was Saieds to be seen ! 

The constable faced round fiercely on the 
other an. ‘ Why the devil "t you 
look after him ?”’ 

* I left him to you!" 

There was no time for mutual recrimination. 
They were both going to start in pursuit of 
the fugitive when V) vyan stopped one of them. 
He did not care for Vansittart’s punishment 
half as much as he did for the clearing of his 
own name. 

“I call you to witness that Mr. Vansittart 
was the cause of Graves’s death. He tried to 
murder his.wife~in the same way, and he 
brought me here under the promise that he 
would send me where I should find them both, 
Captain Valentine only arrived in time to save 
me the same death, as he will tell 
you!” 

The constable was writing as fast as he could 
in his note-book. He looked up. 

“I've taken it all down in my notes, sir, and 
I shall be ready to bear witness to what I 
have seen with my own eyes. Of course, the 
rest of the witnesses will appear at the proper 
time and place?” with a glance at Valentine 
and the Baronet. 

Sir Roger placed his hand on Vyvyan's 





“Don’t judge the boy by what you have 





seen to-night. His father was mad before him, 
and Bernard has inherited the curse, Ever 
now, whilst we are standing here, pulling him 
to pieces, as likely as not the boy has 
himself.” 


“ You're right, your honour,” and the con- 
stable put up his note-book hastily, and was 
in the act of departing when he suddenly re- 
collected, and loo! back at the corpse 
lying so still—a silent memorial of a seoret 
sin. 
“T will see to that,” said Sir Roger quietly, 
and the policeman, with a hurried “ thank you, 
sir,” went off. 

Pera was attending te Lucy Mitford in the 
bed-room which was generally called the spare- 
room, and which — out of her own on 
one side. She was bathing her bruised fore- 
head with warm water and trying to cheer her 
up, when the door was burst open, and Ber- 
nard, haggard and dishevelled, stood before 
h 


er. 

He caught hold of her hands before she 
could resist, and kissed them passionately, 
muttering, ‘‘ Good-bye, darling! for the last— 
last time !”’ 

Lucy uttered a faint scream, but the next 
moment he was gone. 

A few minutes later, as the two brother- 
officers were joining in the search for him, & 
pistol-shot rang out from close to Amy Rob- 
sart’s tower, and, on hurrying to the spot, they 
found him lying face downward on the grass— 
an unreal on his handsome features—a& 
sudden stillness in his wild, untutored heart. 


(To be continued.) 








We crave good gifts—wealth perhaps, or 
fame, or love. But do we think what they 
mean? Responsibility; and responsibility 
means work and self-denial. Happiness is the 
unknown quantity which is continually work- 
ing itself out by holding to these. 
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THE BRIDE’S OMEN. 





CHAPTER I. 


“ ggg to-morrow is to be vera 
grand, @; vera grand, indeed.” 

“Ts it, mother ?”’ 

“Yes. Why, do you think?” 

“ Because some great folk are going? - 

“ — eg me that’s it—vera great folk.’ 

- , mother ?’’ and Aline Stewart lifted 
her soft blue eyes, and looked interrogatively, 
yet without a shade of curiosity, and little 
interest, at her companion. 

“ Whom do you think?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ Guess, lassie.” 

“T’m not good at gui 

“ Weel, make ain’ venture.” 

Thus pressed, Aline suggested Mrs. Macin- 
tosh, which su ion was met with a sniff 
of contempt, and an assurance that she was 
‘ naebody ” in comparison with the grandee 
Mrs. Stuart alluded to. Then the young girl 
iumed the Macgregors, the Campbells, the 
Macleods, and several other families of some 
note in the neighbourhood, all of which were 
ao by her mother as too contempt- 

le to be mentioned in the same breath with 
this mysterious nob, whose grandeur was to 
eclipse every one else's. 

“Who can it be?” 

“A body ye once kenned,” announced Mrs. 
Stuart, triumphantly. 

“That I knew! Oh, mother, I have never 
known anyone better than the Macleods or the 
Campbells,” she exclaimed. 

‘I tell ye, ye have,’’ snapped the irascible 
old Scotchwoman. ‘Don’t contradict me. 
Don’t I ken better than a mere bairn like 
you?” 

“Of course, agreed Aline, meekly. ‘*)1 
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the Campbells being connected with titled 
people, even royalty itself, I could not think 
of any one greater that a girl in my position 
might know.” 

“And what may your tion be, pray, 
that ye should na ken grand folk?” demanded 
her peppery parent, with visibly-increasing 
wrath. 

A obs are only middle-class people, mother, 


and—— 

“Middle-class people, indeed!” almost 

vecple! "What ase yo walking sbosk, ye 

$ are ye ing about, ye 
ony ? Why, is na ye father descended from 
Bonnie Prince Charlie hi , in a di 
line, and what more do ye want than that? 
Some of the best bluid in Scotland flows in 
your veins, tho’ ye don’t seem to ken it; for 
am not I descended from Wallace ?—the great 
Wallace, the man Burns writes of in his poem 
—‘ Ye Scots wha hawi’ Wallace bled!’” She 
always said this when descanting on her de- 
scent, or rather her supposed descent, for her 
pedigree really was a very ordinary one. 
“And what more can ye want than that, eh, 
lassie—what more than that?” 

“ Nothing, mother,” responded Aline, calmly, 
for she was well accustomed to these outbursts 
of pomposity, and equally well aware that 
nearly every Scotch man and woman in their 
heart of hearts secretly believes him or herself 
to be a Stuart, a Bruce, or a Wallace, if th 
happen to bear one of the three names, an 
illustrious and important to the last degree. 

Now, Mrs. Stuart was certainly neither 
illustrious nor important. Her Lg d- 
father had kept a shop near the old Tolbooth 
at Edinburgh, and this worthy and savin 
old person’s son had entered the law, an 
added to the money left by the first old Wal- 
lace, so that Jessie Stuart’s father had come 
into a pretty penny, and considered himself a 
fine gentleman, and gave himself fine airs, 
and soon managed to get rid of the fortune 
his progenitors had laboriously scraped to- 


Hi 
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ge her ;jatfhis death leaving his§wife and four 
eee almost destitute, anc with little 
means of making a livelihood, for the girls’ 
education had been sadly neglected, and the 
were only fit to play the part of fine ladies, 
lolling on sofas reading novels, doing their 
hair in the last mode, and having their gowns 
made in the height of the fashion. They could 
not do this, of course, and would have fared 
badly save for their extreme good looks, which 
quickly won them husbands —not very brilliant 
matches, perhaps, yet the men they chose 
were fairly well off. Mr. Stuart was the least 
three hundred a-year he started 
matrimony with never increased or grew 
utifally more. 

It remained the same, for somehow or 
other he did not prosper in his profession 
—that of a lawyer—and gave up at last his 
office and looking for briefs simultaneously, 
and retired to Braemar-cum-Tweed, to the 
intense wrath and indignation of his vain, 
ambitious wife, who, disappointed at not 
being the wife of a Judge Advocate at least, 
became soured and surly, and vented her 
wrath when she dared, which was not often, 
on her spouse, and let the only child of their 
matrriage have the full benefit of her tempers 


< 


and chagrin. 

This was + for Aline, for her mother 
was not ed, nor pactoues always as to 
what she said. The old Tolbooth shopkeeper’s 


blood ran in her veins, and it showed in a 
dozen different mean ill-bred little actions 
and ways. 

The thin veneer of society polish easily 
rubbed off at home, and showed her as she 
was—vulgar, common, illiterate. 

In society she adopted a manner and mode 
of speech which passed muster, and was care- 
ful as to her phraseology; at home she 
dropped all this, and her conversation was 
an i mixture of broad Scotch 
and fairly good English that struck queerly 
on an unaccustomed ear. 
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Aline’s ear was accustomed. She saw| diamonds, servants, a big mansion, and all the 
nothing odd, fortunately, about her maternal} other good things money buys! A rich son- 
relative, and, with the seeaantion of thinking | in-law would hardly give her all those things, 
she was a little mistaken with to be- was well aware ; still, a liberdl aman could 
lieving she was » | do-a good deal, and she meant.4he man who 
thought all she did wasn became Aline’s-husband to be /one swell en- 
her greatly, not, even resentix 
snarly manner in Whigh she waa often ed+| countenance the addresses of 

ressed. Marlies ~ Sag cers of ing iy) ‘The save tho + of her 
-gmdipman made her feel faintamd Ml, 

























and ‘Roderick 
bad, he let ee have halioeisaeey tr silent in the flesh, 
things, and, by degrees, she got the as = he did -te: é 
‘her own hands, and ‘or long experiance ‘had 
empostulating. ~ 





was no “he geey mare ‘the Shanice ot 

was the best horse.” Anything for aon asry Chia, 
He had “ married in tee ; gat was an i 

leisure,” like a pce ish: ~ irl 

in the world, but repentence was Of no use. “Ttosh, the rith “wife, an apere 

He had forged bonds strong enough to bind Misses Campbeils, the élite of Braemaz- cum- 

him, till the great reaper—Death—came and | Tweed. 

set him free from that slavery which somany| She was twisting a "rich silk about as she 

endure, even as he did, silently, uncomplain- | descanted of Wallace to her child, seeing how 


in Reber for that gnd w sae dhe. only 


















Fi Erinn omega gegen sing aigtena 
er on. oad Sor treaey “BS | 


t pride “he ose ‘knew the catch of the place 
Sona ee ae : les round was to be there. 
‘Bwedter, ber “bonnie blue oF take e ma well, bairn,?”’ she queried, af lash, after a . 
Hiwrars aztire, her soft ‘locks Moré golden of f 1 lengthy ne, aren “tye _ sarsans to hear who 
cy ie is*that’s to to-mortow?,”’ _ 
“AT! along the ‘T'weed ‘he know ‘there was “It is a gentleman, then, mother ?”” 
“4assic “than ‘Ay, oh ay, reet youare. A Lary ger in 


pgense.of the word, A gallant lad. -One 
\y af every honour fra his toonfolk.” 
bade oventolk ? AIshe a native of this place?” 


poke? tog nara Bho cone yy raze 


Mutrre'? ‘then “her voige; strély those . clear, 

‘bell-like ‘tones “could ‘not be when t 
‘the ifted her’ diow Aree : so ped Spiers Gide ee 
‘the songs ‘he —*Bonnte Ye) a Ay, lagie, and one ye played mith when ye 


Banks.and Braes,” “ Gin a Body,*and dther | wer’ a wee bit lassie.’ 

wld! ‘Scotch ‘the: white} “Indeed!” 

“throat out as ‘the “flood of music| “ Yes; now guess again.” 

fer Rg her red Ups, warbling like. a “garam 

; oeck Gordon, the laird,” amnounsed her 
iumph, wegardirg her 


“the @emon “melancholy ‘that so “left | “Jock Gordon!” #he repeated, with .evi- 
“tim, “His ‘hopes, ray moet hope, centred | dent .suxprise, but little awe. ‘Do you loek 


n this frail gitl ‘He and yet, hi - 
‘reak anid fn Tha woataed Belfab tof ve wv Ostainy as emponded Sina 
way, and would ‘have sacrificed ‘her to her “Why, he he ais not af auch-old family as the 


‘Mrs. “Btnart's ‘hopes, tod, cemtted in “her| birth.” Jeet sie the 
Aaugliter, but ‘in .a widely Afferent fashion.| ‘How do you-ken that?” 
Roderiok’ Stuart ote § ba feria and aa ia not; that is to say,” she 

() hesitation “ ve been 

3 some —. interest : wi east} told he i i oan sa 

yO e; his wife saw in her the means} . ‘His siller makes him 4 their 
‘Of ‘attaining those ends which pode eigenen equal,” retorted-her modes, audelly. 
missed, thought that through hér she “Hardly, chere mere.” 
win those — raectag ab anne > “ Why not?” 
, and Wi once been mo dé Mout of it was madevin trade.” 
+ oar ad to in early youth, béfore ‘her father’s’ ee Lee told you that nonsense?" 

the eods.”’ 

How ‘the longed to ‘he a rast wiinen—al There was a perceptible hesitation about 
womansf fashion! “To lezd where now she | this speech, and ae: 8 flushed 
tiurdty dared fottow ; to’own carriages, horses, | gave utterance to it. eee 
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|Rowed with ‘this world’s pe ag would-| 





‘* The Macleods had vera much better look 
after their ain affairs than be slanderin 
— remarked the elder woman, 

rim 
a That is hardly slander.” 
“T sayatis!” 
ee one knows that Jock Gordon's 





i poor | 
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beautiful Jace looked, draped rere, is its | 





things, that 

og ot 
Pudhed .rediy, for her mother 
vallger, and slightly 


matruthful, 
oP creas I have heat Gtfrom others 













wonigiikea the 
wb meting anything 
8 eagerness and in- 


t's 2 millionaire —a millionaire. 
“the -girl who wins him for a hus- 


“« Money isn’t everything.” 

“That’s wha you hinnys always think. 
Money’s a deal more than anything else in the 
world.” 

“ Oh, mother !”’ 

“It’s true. Siller will help ye over the 
stile when ,loye—puir, ahittering love--will 
| leave ye astride cathe top, and is cauld com- 
1 fort in the long run.”’. » 

‘*I could never believe that.”’ 

** Weel, ye'll -have tol” -remarked Mrs. 
Stuart, significantly ; and then,.adroitly tura- 
ing the conversation, she asked Aline some 
question about the dress. 

“I will leave it. entirely to you.’ she re- 
plied, a dittle indifferently. ‘‘ You ke know best.” 

“* Weel, ye leave it in guide hands. I'll. make 
ye.look bonnie, nae fear. Ye must look ye’re 
best, and dazzle old friends and new acquain.: 
tances!” 

“T don’t think I could ever dazzle,” she 
replied, modestly. 

‘Yes ye can,” returned the. other, sconfi- 


dently ; ‘‘ and ye must look your.brighteat 4o- 


morrow.” 

*“T'll do my best, mother.” 

“ That's reet,”’ 

“She dinna seem much impressed. with 
Jock's return,” muttered Mrs. Stuart, eyeing 
Aline fartively, as she sat with hands ia. 
folded in her lap, gazing straight.away at the 
distant range of snow-capped mountains that 
stood out vividly from the background of 
purpleand gold clouds. 

And she was not, for her thoughts were full 
of Kenneth Macleod—handsome Kenneth— 
whose eyes were as.blue and as bright as her 
own, and which said bine eyes took such 
tender lights and shades ~when they 
into hers, whose strong white hands 
clasped hers so warmly and closely at, meet- 
ing and par lingeringly clasping her 


sage nA loth to let go! 

hat room was there for a single shonehs 
of any other! Notan atom, even, for dock 

Gordon, Laird of Forforran, master of: Bal- 

bildie, owner of a mansion.in Edinburgh, @ 
shooting-box in the Highlands, and a country 
house near.Braemar, with six thousand a;year 
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to keep them g ing-and.a face as-handsome 
as any woman could wish to look on. 








CHAPTER Ti. 


‘owsrps the evening of the next-day. there 
was. a perceptible stir in Braemar. .Maids 
and men-servants paid frequent visits to the 
sole and only -florist’s, whose rather dimited 

roees were heavily taxed. 
en, carrying rout seats,.passed to.and.fro 
the Assembly-roomsand the chief con- 
fectioner’s, while white-capped cooks carried 
all-sorts of delicacies into the supper-room, 
daintily draped, like the large hall, in scarlet 
and white. 

‘Later on, when the lights began to.glimmer 

through the gathering gloom, carriages, flys, 
ties, dog-carts, and .a crowd of mis- 
pene vehicles began to deposit their 
gaily-dressed occupants at the foot of the 
steep flight of baize-covered stairs leading up 
to the rooms, while the strains of valse-music 
floated out on to the night air. at 
teri everyone arrived when Mrs. 
Stuart thought fit to appear with her daughter, 
dragging at her cheriot-wheels, figuratively, 
her unfortunate husband, who cordially hated 
ies and entertainments of all kinds. But 
is masterful spouse, with a keen eye to 
appearances, insi#ted on ‘his ‘coming; conse- 
quently he came, and was thoroughly miser- 
able. and unhappy. 

‘Not so his daughter, howevér. To-her the 
whale: scene Wns one of crpibine ihe At 
seventeen one at .ev ing through 
the medinm of rose.coloured glasses; and,.as 
it was her first real-large public ball, it: is not 
to ‘be wondered at that she was.in a great 
State of excitement,.and ready to. admire 
pr hagas ato the masses of beautifulflowers 
starring banks. of moss arranged in.each 
corner of the room, down to the mock raised 
pies, that had seen.» deal .of +service, deco- 
tating the supper.table. . ~ 

_Bhe did not expect to dance much; as their 
dircle of eparences was limited, and she 
was too modest to fancy herself good-looking 
engneh to attract the attention of strangers. 

he was quite unaware that she was. just 
the fairest and prettiest thing in.the whole 
foom, in her white dress, with snowy flowers 
crowning the golden head, and thought the 
many eyes—particularly masculine ones—that 
tamed on her face as:she entered, and. re- 
mained fixed there, were criticising, and -not 


ing. 
“There -was certainly one whom she hoped, 
With a littlé flutter at her -heart, would ask 
ker, ‘not once, but two.or three times, to 
dance, Yet “she was not certain that -he 
would. 
‘Her fears, however, were soon allayed, 
pe oa herve ber, oe the watch for her ; 
-nét yet joined the, giddy throng twist- 
ing, turaing, revolving down the ay though 
or four dances were over. He was 
ering to secure her programme first, before 
ae e any other anqneoment. 
“How many may ve?” he whi - 
as he took if cat : papa 
‘‘I don’t know,” she stammiered, blushing 
ély, even to the tips of her shell-like 


a Bix?” he queried audaciously, blind — 
wilfally blind—to the black frown that dis- 

réd Mrs. Stuart's comely face, for she 
eounted him decidedly a détrimental, an ad- 
vooate with nothing to. advocate, a penniless 
Highlander, with a face far too handsomeand 
@ manner far too fascinating for most girls to 
be ‘prof against, and she feared Aline was 
Partial to him, from many little signs, par- 
ticularly the ‘bright, happy way in which she 
assented to ‘his request fer half a dozen 
dances. 

“Six thrown away,” she muttered angril 
as Macleod carried-off ‘his fair partner. “ 
Mist stop ‘this. ItAvill_never do to let it go 
On, especially now the Laird has returned. 
He used to funey her when they were bairns, 


“ 
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| I nmust fan. the flame.of that fancy into some- 
thing warmer if I can, and I don’t doubt that 
I could. but-.for-that Macleod. How I wish he 
would leaye-Braemar. The insolence of the 


Aline’s ear, ‘penniless beggar, todare to make 
love to.her. Imust stop it! I must stop it at 


him.” » . . 

“Roderick,” she said aloud, in an imperi- 
rare Yi 1 1 he rejoined, maki ith 

‘“‘ Yes, my love,” he rejoi making with, 
a start — a dream of salmon-fishing, for 
he «was an. inveterate, angler, coming ‘downto, 
oe hard, disagreeable realities of Jife with «, 


«Do you.see who is;making love to Aline?”’ 

“No, who?” 

** Kenneth Macleod.” 

“ As good a lad:as-ever stepped.” 

“ Maybe, but he has not:a saxpence to bless 
himself with.” 

“ True.” 

“‘ He’s making love:to her,and..I' wont have 
it, dimna;yesee?”’ 

‘* I don’t think'so, Jessie.” 

** Don’t think so; Iam certain.” 

‘* He’s too honourable for that.” 

** How'too honourable? When ‘a ‘man’s in 
love he don’t stop to think of honowr—vera 
seldom, ‘at least.’’ 

‘©He-will.” 

“He won't. He’ll'ask‘her'to marry him.” 

“No, 171 wager he won't.” 

“Why not?” 

“‘ Because he can’t keep himself, much less 
a wife.” : 

ss But'watch'him. ‘He'll make ‘her’ tate*for 
him.” 

“Perhaps.” - 

‘She shan’t marry him,” 

** He won't ask her at' present.” 

““What'ido you mean’? ’* 

“He'll ut ‘awhile till ‘he has tap some 
money. is prospects are . is goin 
up. to Hiiriburgh son ‘to "be with a Seed 
whi hits a, large “practice. “He'll get on then 
wonderfully, mark*my ‘words. ‘He'll be.a man 
of note before many. years are over.” 

“Fle shan “tie ‘her down ‘with ‘such a 
wretched bse sit ‘tie cried, ‘purple with 

6, the feathers inher cap- nodding ‘and 


tt g. 

‘*‘ She might do worse.” 

**She can do much better. I will never 
allow it.’’ 

‘If he knows that, I am sure he.will be far, 
too honourable to press his suit against, your 
expressed wishes,’’ and with a weary little 
gesture Roderick Stuart turned away, too 
broken spirited and indolent, to make a fight 
for his daughter's happiness. ; 

“Phen ‘he won’t press it for the want of 
knowing it,” she muttered, determined to det 
nothing stand in the way of her ambitious 
plans for her child’s future. ‘I wonder-if.he 
means tocome to-night !”’ 

Even as the thought flashed:qoross her brain 
she heard. a deep, singularly musical voice 
say ‘Good evening, Mrs. Stuart,” and turning, 
she greeted a tall, dark, ha © man, none 
other -than Jock Gordon, Laird of Forforran, 

‘Ah, Mr. Gordon,,you have arrived at:last,” 
she exclaimed, -in her most oily.and fulsome 


manner. ; 

“At last,” he repented,-sutiling. “Am I 
late, then ?” 

‘(A tittle. -Nearly-eweryone has arrived.” 

“ Have you been-here,leng?”’ 

‘Only a few minutes.” 

‘And yet you lecture:me! ’’ 

‘Gentlemen -are.in the minority. Much 
wanted,”’ , 

‘‘I see. Is your daughter here?” 

o ‘es,”’ 

‘* Dancing, of course ?”’ 

“Yes, ‘There:she is, at the ither end of the 
room.” 

‘*I trust she has some ‘valses to spare ?’”’ 

‘**Of course she will ha for you.” 





“ T.can’t hope she will. zemember-me.” 


man,” as ‘he whirled by, his.lips very close 'to. 


all. zisks.| .She must not;danoe so much with. 











a — 


‘‘T-eam,sure she does; she was speaking ‘of 
you yesterday,” declared the wily matron. 

‘Indeed, It ‘is seven syears since we ‘last 
met. .I quite he would have for- 
gotten me,” 

‘By no means; she will be vera »pleased -to 
meet her old playfellow.” 

**T am so glad.” 

Amd Jock Gordon looked as thoughshe was, 
for in his heart all these years had lingered 
the memory of the fair-hained, ; 
child. with whom he had romped and:plaryed, 
whom he had teased, and who had demineered - 
and commanded bim ; and he had seen her the 
night,befere standing in the meadow in her 
simple serge drese—a knot.of blue flowers, 
blue-as her beautiful.eyes, at her breast. She 
seemed to him such. prize he determined to 
ask her to be his wife. 

-He had no friends 40 consult, or-rather re- 
latives, he steod'alone in the world snow that 
his aunt was dead; was master/of ta «fine 
fortune and .of himself... Why, ‘then, should 
he not wooand win this fair Scotch ilassie, 
who had caught his fancy ? ‘ 

There .was.no,hindrance on his side, andskhe 


believed there could .be little on thers, abe -was 


so young, and he knew from her mother shat 
she had: been little in society. 

The course seemed clear, and he was steady 
to make the running ; and it was with undis- 
guised ‘eagerness that he accompanied Mrs. 
Stuart in search of her. 

They found her in an alcove, near the e- 
freshment-room, where Kenneth had deft ‘her 
while he fought his way up to the table to 
get her-an ice. ; 

She was ‘loeking:down et her fluffy white 
fan, a soft little smile playing over her zosy 
lips, for Macleod’s looks and speeches “had 
been. such as.to stir her heart with ‘pleasant 
excitement, and she was going over éach look, 
gesture, and word again, when her ,mother's 
voies -breke:in-on:her ‘maiden’ meditations,”’ 
and #heieame ‘back 'to the ‘realities of ‘lifeas 
fast as her father had. 

"Aline, thisie dix. Gordon, whom ‘1 »know 
yotr remember! "’ 

‘#67 eam hardly thope that you do that Miss 
Stuart,” ‘die said, quickly and modestly 5: ‘hit 


ia-to long since’ we met, you must-have 


forgettenaty namie even?” 
“No,” she answered, smilingly ; ‘ave “were 


speaking of you yesterday '"—how her: mother 
 blessetl 


her— and I;should -have recognised 


' you.anywhere.’’ 


y 
I “a »2 7? dhe « rly. 
Really e queried, eagerly t 


“ And you ome altered very much |’"she-te- 
sponded, undisguised admiration glowimg in 
his.dark eyes. » 

‘‘Yes!” she agreed, not seeing the tmplied 
compliment! ‘I was only ‘a:child when lyou 
left, and now” ; 

“ And now,” he interrupted quickly, “fyou 
are'a-fashionable young —a,drawingsrpem 
belle.” 

“ Hardly that,” with -another:smile, which 
he thought the sweetest‘he had ever seen. 

‘+ Aline has not been out much; in fact; hatdly 
at all,’’ interpoleted Mrs..Stuart, thinking dt 
time she made a remark. ? 

“Braemar is not very gay, is it?” whis 


laughed. . 

“No; still Indikeit.” 

‘Go-<do21! ‘Old memories, youtknot; and 
associations.” : 

“‘ Memories of climbing the appleand pear- 
trees iin Farmer Roy’s ‘orchard, ‘robbing the 
birds’ nests, letting all the chicks out lofthe 
coop, and idoing other mischievous thinigs,”’ 
she said archly, giving -him a:glance'from ‘the 
blue-eyes that set hispulses throbbing in! a/very 
mad fashion. 

«At owhose orders-did Ido all that ?” she 
demanded, returning the glance with<interest. 

‘‘ Mine, I admit!” 

“ Then why upbraid-‘me with:evil dee@s'for 
which. you were really responsible—not I?” 

«Phat is:the proper thing to do, isit not ?— 
shift one’s sins on to other people's shoulders.” 
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‘If you can get other people’s shoulders to 
shift wen on to.” 


“ Of course, you see Jcan!’’ 

“Naturally my shoulders are always at 
your disposal, whenever you wish to make 
use of them.” 

“ Thanks, I shall not forget that.” 

“ Don’t—pray !” 

“I dinna think she will,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Stuart, “for mony and mony a time you've 
— her on them |!" — 

“ Yes; many times,” agreed the Laird, while 
the girl flushed up rosily. 

“ Will you have your ice now, Miss Stuart?”’ 
asked Kenneth, some degree of annoyance 
showing in his manner, for he had stood by 
unobserved for some minutes, and did not at 
all relish this reminiscence conversation, 
tho the others seemed to. 

es , yes; she replied, taking it from 
him. Stall gon syuch. tovehite getting it? 
I am afraid you had. You were away so long.” 

It was Gordon's turn now to be displeased, 
and with a nod of ition at the other 

man he was turning away, feeling he 

was , when his would-be mother-in-law 
to him that he had not asked for 

dances. She did not want to give Kenneth a 
—— of getting any more if she could possibly 

P 

“ Have you adance to spare?’ murmured 
_ leaning over her in a devoted and lover- 


“ Oh, yes, ty !’’ she acknowledged, art- 
lessly, while her mother frowned at her sim- 
plicity. She would have written fictitious 
names on the card, and then have made & 
— of letting the Laird scribble his over 

em. 

“ Then may I have plenty?” 
iesced. 


tly gave her back her 
me, 
of did not know Gordon was such an inti- 


mate friend of " he as the 
Laird escorted Stuart back to the ball- 
evel taal chendnag toons hak-gesen ehee 
rage ve w 
was to lay golden eggs for bev, with a Aete!. 
and so an one as 
“ ’t you?” 
** No, I have never of him.” 


“ Oh, indeed !” 

“Yes. You kaow he hasjbeen away seven 
years!” 

“Really! I did notknow. Then you were 
st a little girl when he went ?” 

“ es.” 

“TI see. A case of infantile love and affeo- 


Shall we go back to the 
course you are engaged for 
strains of “The Serenade ”’ 
came swelling down the corridor. 

. Gordon.” 
“Lucky fellow! I wish I stood in his 


_“Doyou? Why?” and she looked at him 
in innocent astonishment. 

“Why,” he returned, with a little awkward 
laugh, for he felt that he dared not say too 
wibhin, and W's clone tin weno 

, and it isa valse, i 
ee ively time 

s ~ you have o ith 

bd course, and I shall look forward to 
them,” and with a bow he left her as Gordon 
appreached. 





Those last few words made her feel wonder- 
fully happy. She did not know why, and she 
seemed more sparklingly and brilliantly beau- 
tiful to the Laird than ever ; consequently he 
fell fathoms deeper in love, said sorts of 
extravagant and would inevitably have 
prematurely disclosed his affection, had she 
not been simplicity itself, and he an old play- 
mate, and therefore in her eyes a privileged 


person. 

“I hope old relations will be renewed be- 
tween us?” he ventured, during the last dance. 

“Old relations !” she repeated, with another 
arch smile. “Do you want me to assist in 
robbing orchards, and be particeps criminis 
over setting young chickens adrift from the 
maternal home? Or do you expect me to 
climb trees and go a birds’ nesting ?”’ 

“ Hardly,” he responded, with an answer- 
ing smile. ‘ Those elaborate skirts,” with a 
— at the shimmering white silk, “are 

y calculated to stand tree-climbing or 
orchard-robbing.”’ 

“I might put something else on!” 

“You mig, but white is the prettiest. 
You ought always to wear it!” 

“Why?” with an uplifting of the long- 


fri ds. 

wy theo it is the emblem of youth and 
innocence |” 

“Oh! But just fancy what a number of 
gowns I should want if I always wore white.” 

“A fresh one every day.” 

“At least two sometimes. It would be a 
rather costly whim, one I could hardly carry 
out.” 

“ Why not?” he demanded, for like the rest 
of the little world of Braemar, he thought the 
Stuarts were comfortably off, Mrs. Stuart 
Seo ge so well to hide their poverty from 
outside eyes. 

** Becausa I could not afford it,” she an- 
swered, simply, forgetting, with her usual 
naiveté, her mother’s strict injunctions that 
she was never to let anyone know Mr. Stuart 
was not Midas and Croesus rolled into one. 

“ Oh, I see!” exclaimed the Laird, wishing 
he had the right to dress her—deck her out in 


fin . 
“Well,” went on, after a pause, ‘‘ what 
is to be the answer to my question?” 
“ Why—if you really won’t want me to 


answer will be— Yes.’ 

“We shall really be friends, intimate 
on . of she agreed, hardl 
* Oh, course,” she . y, 
or indeed at thinking at all, of what that 

Then I claim the privilege of an intimate 
friend, and shall come and see you to-morrow,” 


he exclaimed, % 
Do,” chined te Yiere Stuart, warmly, for 


she was at the door ready shawled 
and cloaked as on led her daughter out. 
“ We shall ow early.” 

“ Thanks ; avail myself of your kind 


invitation, and come de bonne heure,” he re- 
turned, as he helped them into the hired and 
extremely shabby vehicle, which Mrs. Stuart 
dared not keep waiting any longer, lest she 
might be charged an extra “‘ saxpence,” and 
then turned away after they drove off, and, 
donning a long dlster, none too warm for a 
through the chill Scotch 
cigar, and mounting into his smart 
. , took the reins from a dapper . 
eet De ge mene sine SY peel 
no hurry to reach Forfor- 
lenty of oo to. think 
watched girl he 
from afar; and then, 
with a heavy sigh, took his way on foot to the 
comfortless rooms which were his temporary 
home, downcast and saddened at the thought 
of the rich and powerful rival who had sprun 
up, like Jonah’s gourd, in a single night, an 
threatened destruction to all those rosy ho 
which had grown ter and brighter d 
a two years since he had known Aline 


tuart. 
Not that he doubted her, but her mother— 





there lay the rub, there was the stumbling. 
Stes” ‘ 


The keen young lawyer had gauged to the 
depths that ow, false nature; knew how 
pitiless and heartless she would be to her own 
child—and then no tie existed between him 
and the girl he wished to make his wife. No 
word of love had been spoken. There was 
only that unspoken, intangible something be- 
tween them that draws two souls together. 

He thought she cared for him, but had had 
no assurance of it from her ; and now—now he 
might never get it, for this new lover and old 
friend was handsome enough to fascinate and 
charm most women, even setting aside his 
worldly advantages, which Macleod felt sure 
would not weigh with Aline; and, also, he 
was favoured by her parents, or at least by one, 
and was to have free run of the house—that 
much he had overheard—which would give 
him an immense advantage ; while he, 
Kenneth, could never hope for that, as Mrs. 
Stuart was dead against him, and made no 
seoret of her dislike. 

Altogether the future looked so dark for 
him that it was no wonder he did not whistle 
in his usual cheery fashion, but went home- 
ward with down-bent head and lagging step. 


CHAPTER III. 

“You will come, won’t you, Miss Aline ? 
It will all be quite incomplete without your 
presence.” 

The Laird of Forforran sat on the window- 
sill of the morning room at Dalleroon, as the 
Stuart’s small house was named. 

It might have looked odd to see a stalwart 
figure in tweed seated on a window-sill, if 
there had been any one to look, but the house 
was @ little way out of Braemar, and the trees 
in the kitchen were well leaved and 


flowers, ts, and herbs, that was looking 
ft Dost Gn this last day of April, showing tbat 
“ costly summer was at hand,” coming tri 
quickly on the heels of an exceptionally 


Winter was over—oold, bleak winter—of 
that there was abundant proof. Along the 
road the hedge-rows made undulating green 
rivers; the banks were dappled a 
roses, while the ladysmocks were begi to 
flourish in all 


“05. i geuperatery $0 Goals cusses onring tale 
s cones 8 

flower; the oaks yellowing at the tips; the 
maples opening for the sun-god’s rays; the 
hawthorns in full leaf. The cuckoo called 
perpetually in an adjacent wood, where & 
missel-thrush and some of his brethren kept 
up an unending chorus. 

All nature was bright and fresh and pleasant 
Seataisiin sais a's, wade eaiiog Ge 
bay- iow seat in a whi i wn, 
a banch of violets at her throat, and a Rol 
of gooseberries on her knee, at which she was 
daintily working, heading and tailing the 
little marbles, while the laird watched 
the white hands fluttering to and fro with a 
tender look in his dark eyes. 

“ You will come, won’t you?” he repeated. 

“ Of course,” she answered, prompt y; “Tt 
would not miss seeing it on any account.” 

“ Thanks,” he murmured, rapturously. 

“ Only fancy, I have never seen a maypole, 
nor the and lasses dancing around it in 
all their holiday finery.” 

“No, so you told me,” he responded, not 
adding that that was the sole reason of his 
having had one erected on his estate for the 
morrow’s gala, in order that she might see it, 
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for he had received a hint from his would-be 
mamma-in-law to be cautious in his wooing, 
lest he might scare the bird, and lose all chance 
of trapping her for his nest. 

“Did 1?” 

‘“* Yes a long time ago.” 

** And you remembered it?” 

«Yes, I remember most things you say.” 

“ That is because we are friends, I suppore,”’ 
with a girlish laugh. 

‘Of course,” he agreed, refraining from 
remarking that there was a far more potent 
reason for his good memory with regard to 
anything she said or did. 

‘* And what is the pole to be like ?”’ 

* As high as the mast of a vessel of 
a hundred tons.” 

“Good gracious! what a height.” 

** Yes, it sounds tall, doesn’t it.’’ 

And will it look like the mast 


“ At first when it is planted, not afterwards ; 
for it will be drersed up with ribbons, and 
flowers and things.” is 

“Like those?” nodding at a posy of lovely 
roses he had brought her from the Forforran 
-onservatcries. 

‘Partly, but mostly it will be decked with 
May. You know that is the very flower that 
was selected one May-day morning in the 
Middle ages to be brought home with sound of 
tabor, and flourish of horn, ard put on post, 
and lintel, and window-sill.” 

“Was it really, I did not know,” and she 
iooked at him her beautiful eyes full of inquiry 
“* Tell me more about it.” 

“ Well, it was a very popular custom at one 
time. Kings and queens were not above 
giving their royal approval of it. I read once 
that bluff King Hal used to go out with 
Catherine of ee to Shooter’s-hill to meet 
the corporation of London, as they returned 
= ing from the Kent fields their May-day 

ophies.’’ 

i . How funny ! I should so like to have seen 

“I daresay. You never can see bluff King 
Hal now.” 

” -s course not. Is Shooter’s-hill a pretty 


_ “ Yes, very, considering how near London it 
is ” 


“I wish I could see it, i, would be a spot 
fall of interest to me.”’ 


_ “Perhaps you will see it, some day,’’ he re- 
joined, as he gazed at her face how 
much he wo like to take her there and 


show her all the other pretty s without 
London, and all the wasn within. 

‘No, I'm afraid not,” she said, shaking her 
golden head until it glinted again in the sun- 
oe ‘*We have never been further than 
burgh ; I am sure father could not afford 


such a long, sive journey.” 
o — one might take you,” hazarded 


“There is no one who could or would.” 

‘*Isn’t there,” he may 

“We have very few relatives, and none of 
them rich enough to go to the expense of 
taking me such a trip.” 

“It need{not be a relative, a friend might—”’ 
he began ; but the opportune arrival of Aline’s 


mother interru: the téte-a-téte ; opportune, 
for had he then, he would have met 
with a to the offer of his hand, heart, 


and fortune. 

The next day, May-day, dawned bright and 
beautiful. The was clear blue, the sun- 
shine steady, the wind blowing softly from the 
west, in the air a sweet promise of coming 


summer. 
Aline thought there could not be a better 
day for the sports, as she donned an 


rately-embroidered white dress, which 
Mrs. Stuart had pinched and starved and 
ractised many mean little shifts in order to 
able to buy, since she learnt Jock Gordon’s 
fancy for colourless clothing. 
He was certainly right, white suited Aline 
far better than anything else; she looked 
simply lovely, as she descended from the 





shabby fly at Forforran, and he came down 
the broad flight of steps to greet her and her 
parents, his heart throbbing high with the 
hope that some day this beautiful girl would 
be mistress of his home, bound to him by the 
closest, most enduring, most tender tie that 
can bind man and woman together. 

But if he looked with longing at her, 30 
did another, and with a greater longing, for 
he felt it was almost a hopeless one—and that 
other was Kenneth Macleod. 

He had come to the May-day gatherin 
sorely against his will in one way—for he di 
not wish to be guest to the man he knew was 
his rival—though he was glad enough to seize 
the opportunity of seeing her once again, for 
Mrs, Stuart had managed to keep Aline out of 
his way; but his sister Helen would not re- 
fuse the invitation. Invitations were rare in 
and about Braemar, and as there was no one 
else to take her Kenneth had to make virtue a 
necessity ; and there he was on the laird’s lawn, 
talking to two bonnie Scotch lassies, while his 
eyes were fixed on Aline’s face, drinking in all 
the fair loveliness of it. 

It was not long before he found his way to 
her side. 

Gordon, in his capacity of host, had his 
hands full, and could not linger, as he would 
have wished, near her. He had to be about 
and doing, and left the coast clear for Ken- 
neth, who was not slow to avail himself of 
the opportunity. 

“I¢ is a long while since we last met,”’ he 
said, when they had sauntered a little way 
from the chattering crowd. 

‘* Yes, isn’t it?’ she agreed. ‘‘ We used to 
meet so often; I can’t i ine why it is we 
have not done so lately. ere you at the 
Macgregor’s dance last Thursday ?”’ 

«Yes, and expected to see you there.” 

** We were going. Mr. Gordon was to drive 
us over; but, at the last moment, business 
prevented him, so mother would not go.” 

** Ah, I see!” 

His tone was full of the bitterness that 
surged in his heart. 

‘*T was awfully disappointed,” he went on, 
*‘ when I found you did not come.” 

‘Were you? ” she asked, looking up at him 
with a shy smile, and then dropping her eyes 
once when she encountered the ardent gaze 

his. 

‘The pleasure of my evening was quite 

jiled.”” 

“Oh! Why?” 

** Because I only went to see you; and when 
I found you were not there, I was disgusted, 
and left as soon as I could.” 

‘Was not that a pity?” she murmured, 
with blushing cheeks. ‘I heard it was a nice 
dance.” 

‘* IT dare say it was to those who were inter- 


ested in the present. You see, my 
interest cen elsewhere.” 
She made no to this. She was silent, 


a feeling of shy delight keeping her so; for 
Sad he Sot as hee ye told her that his in- 
terest centred on her? It was the dawn of 
love to her—“ Love’s young dream ’’—and it 
filled her heart with a rare pleasure that would 
never come to her again in all her life. 

“Shall I see you Tuesday night, at Cameron’s 

thering ?’? he went on, a new look full of 
; in his blue eyes, bent so earnestly on her 

ace. 
‘ Yes,’’ she responded, I shall be there.” 

‘‘I want you to promise me quite half the 

ume. Will you?” 

“Tt is a great many,” she hesitated, a vision 
of her maternal relative’s angry face flashing 
before her mind’s eye. 

‘‘And I havea great deal to say to you,” 
he pleaded. ‘Something of importance to 
myself, on which will depend the whole happi- 
ness of my future life. Promise!” he urged, 
as he saw her mother approaching. 

“ T promise,” she murmured, faintly. 

* Aline,” said Mrs. Stuart, in pompous 
tones, ‘‘ the dance round the Maypole is about 
to begin; if you wish to see it you had better 





come. I will relieve you of your charge, Mr. 
Macleod.” 

‘*Pray don’t!” he said, earnestly. ‘ Let 
me escort you there.” And as she had no 
excuse ready, she was obliged to accede to his 
request, to hsr own intense annoyance and 
mortification ; for, as they arrived in the field 
in which the pole reared its flower-crowned 
head, Gordon came to meet them, and his eyes 
rested on Macleod in a questioning way, while 
a shade fell across his face. 

More than once he looked again at his 
—— rival, while the country lads and 
asses footed it away right merrily around the 
Maypole, singing and dancing with a will, and 
waving their sweet-scented garlands high in 
the air, for Macleod kept his ground by Aline’s 
side, and there was a something—a look, a 
light on her face, as she listened to Kenneth’s 
conversation—that set the laird a-thinking, 
and determined him on speaking to his tried 
friend and ally, Jessie Stuart. 

“Mrs. Stuart, pardon me,” he commenced, 
drawing her aside from the merrymaking - 
crew to the comparative seclusion of the rose 

rden, ‘‘but you know, I am sure, what an 
interest—what a very great interest—I take 
in your daughter, and all that concerns her?” 

‘Thanks, yes; I ken ye are vera kind 
aboot the bairn,’’ she exclaimed, in her excite- 
ment, forgetting her elegant vernacular and 
relapsing into broad Scotch, for she hoped a 
permission to woo was going to be asked for. 

‘“‘Well,” he went on, with considerable 
hesitation, ‘‘I want to—know—to the best of 
your belief—is she heart-whole ?”’ 

“Why, bless me, yes! What makes you 
ask such a vera queer question ? ” 

‘Forgive me, if you deem it an imperti- 
nence.” 

‘*No, no! not from you!” she hastened to 
assure him. 

“*T thought,” he continued, still with t 
hesitation, ‘‘that—that she and young Mac- 
leod were very good friends—that perhaps they 
were engaged ! ”” 

“By no means,” returned his companion, 
with a bland smile, feeling, nevertheless, as 
though a pailful of cold water had been 
poured down her back. ‘Good friends they 
are, certainly; but nothing more, I assure 


you. Helen Macleod, his sister, is Aline’s 
most intimate crony, and that, of course, 
accounts for his civility to her.” 


“Of course, of course,’’ assented Gordon, 
feeling much relieved in his mind. “I did 
not know that. He is so attentive, I quite 
thought it was a case!” 

Mrs. Stuart felt inclined to rap out a 
naughty word; but she managed to control 
her feelin gs, and repeat her assurances and 
denials, cleverly insinuating that if Aline had 
a leaning towards anyone it was towards Jock 
himself—a remark that made him feel ex- 
tremely, nay foolishly, happy, and go back to 
his guests and his Maypole with renewed 
lightness of heart; while his whilom com- 

ion ee there and then, 4 play — 
angerous card, and try appealing to Kenne 
himself to retire from the field, and leave the 
course clear for his wealthy rival. 

She sought him for sometime in vain ; but to- 
wards evening, when dancing had commen: 
amongst the gentry in the great hall at For- 
forran, she found him leaning against the 
wall, watching Aline, as she floated by in 
Gordon’s arms. 

‘“Mr, Macleod, can I have a word with 
you? Can you spare me a few moments?” 
she asked, touching his arm. 

“As many as you wish,” he answered, 
politely and readily, a foreboding of some- 
thing wrong coming at his heart, neverthe- 


less. 
And this one ee ete on er 
and unsparingly she put the case before him, 
painting, with no unskilful hand, the life that 
would Aline’s if she married him—allied 
herself with poverty; and then showing the 
other side of the picture— the brilliant future 
that wonld be hers if she became mistress of 
Forforran; finally appealing to his sense of 
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honour and his love for Aline to induce him.to 
give her up. 

In.silence he. listened, giving no sign .of; the 
inward-pain.that.raged in-his. breast,, the.wax 
that.was going on ;. and when she finished, ha, 
only said, quietly,— 

“ You are right,,Mrs, Stuart’, Asa.man, of 
honour, the only thing I can.do:is, >leave 
Braemar and relinquish every hope-of happi- 
ness.in.giving up your da i” 

She had touched the right.chord.. Kenneth 
Macleod’s honour. was at:stake, and: he.threw 
hap iness into..the other) scale, and won, the 

tt. 


! 

He sought his. sister at once, and left,.Hors 
forran,. 

Vainly Aline’s eyes wandered round, seeking 
the well-known form. It was nowhere, to. be 
seen, and she went home. that.night feeling 
that. May-day. sports, after all, were,.not,so 
very. amusing, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Macrzop. had given. his promise to. Mrs, 
Stuart not to see her daughter again, save.once 
to say adieu, and, thas once he. determined 
should be.at the Cameron's dance. 

Restless and. miserable, eager: te gat: over 
the, interview, he arrived..there, but 
the one. he; sought did not. appeaz. until close 
upon midnight. 

These. were always. Mrs... Stuart's; tactics. 


— torn and limp from the crush, and. her 
uty. would. strike..on. all male observers 
with fresh force. 

Oa this.oecasion. she looked very. beautifal, 
yet: pale, he thonght, or.was. it:the blue dress 
he.wondered?. He waited for. two dances;be, 
fore he claimed her, and then; he. began.ia 
rather an.abrapt-fashion. 

* This. is. the only, dance. I, shall,-ask for, 


“Why ?”’ she exclaimed, looking, a4. him 
flies veel. “ Is it. because, we, are. so 


“ Rartly,” he returned, steeling, himself 
against the pleading look, in. the, sofs, blue 
eyes. 

o a you,to leave early, ?,” 

“ es.”’ 

For the life of him he conld not haveuttered 
another, word, ing seemed, to rise in 


hiethzoapand. choke him. A mist,swam.be- 
fore his eyes, and for.a minute. the. strong re- 


pression of his. made.him almost un- 
conscieus., 

‘** You reme ” hewenst.on.after awhile, 
when. he had, recovered his. normal.composure 


to. say to, you to-night? 

% ”’ she assented, the wondering loak.on 
ker face growing greater, for his face.was.pale 
and.set, and his: manner. by no means:that. of 
an a eubenetennenen: 

‘*Tt is notjof. = very pleasant: nature; at 
least. to/myself; and, as.we have beew-frieads, 
L ventars. to think. you. may. care-to;hear. it, 
and shaxe,.in’a,lesser degree, my feelings?’ 

“ ny she ansrperin: janine white as 
snow, @ fear overwhelm er heart, i 
the faiz cheek of its ~<a — 

‘* Cireumestauces have arisen that necessi- 
tate 4 almost instant: departure from. Brae- 
maz-t’’ 

“Mri Macleod!’”" There: was a, world of 
anguish in those. two words, and. he, bit. his 
lips fiercely to keep back the torrent of tendex, 
pro te ate Sorte 

« y the ea ing: train !'’ 

_ “Soseon!” The a pathetic eyes looked 
into-hie for an instant in pain, bat notin re- 


‘* Yes,” 
“t And—when—will you return ?” 
Only the pitiful falter in the clear tones; and 





her deathly whiteness, betrayed her agitation. 
She was. too unused. ta. the, world’s ways to 
pe those, or even: ta. make an attempt to 


80. 

‘“ That is uncertain! ’’ 

“ Do—you—think—your stay away will be 
of long duration,?.”’ 

‘* Probably very:long—in fact, I. may, never 
return |” 

Once: more Aline’s eyes met his, speak 
some intolerable pain for which her lips could 
frame no lang” 

He, could. not. interpret. this.. He did. not 
understand. Only he seemed to know then 
by she.cared. for him—how much he was. to 

er. 

‘* Then-—this., is—good-bye?”” Her sweet 
voice was. full of grief. 

‘* Alas! yes,’ he answered. 

“You. know,” he went on suddenly, as it 
flashed across him that she would, ta say the 
least of it; think.this om i ne gv 
running, away, strange, ‘ -Llw not go 
= 5 one. help... That, 1 would much rather 
8 y ” 

“ And—ean, you, not—stay?” she asked, 
faintly. 

‘*No!”’ he answered, firmly, while his heart 
was prea rai agony, ‘It is impossible. I 
mus 

And, forgetting prudence, he begged her to 
aan him—to,think of him kindly some- 

imes. 

‘I shall never. forget you,” she answered, 

so quietly that her calmness,deceived 


quietly ; & 
him a little, and he thonght. now the. first, 


shock was,over she might recover, and forget 
him after awhile, 

In that he was wrong, Aline Stuart was 
not the kind of-girl to. forget one she had loved 
as tenderly,as.she had. Kenneth Macleod, and 
when he clasped her hands with a lingering 
pressure, and, saying, his last “Good-bye,” 
sr left ‘her, the best and. brightest 
part of her youth and life went with him, and 
she was never quite the same again—so girlish, 
so lighthearted. 

“Miss Aline, are you ill? What is the 
— Can I get you anything? Take my 
arm ” 

Gordon’s' voice broke-in on her musings, her 
dreaminess.. She never knew whether she had 
stood there, by the great palm in the conser- 
vatory, a minute oran hour—stood just-where 
Kenneth left’ her, the musical flash of the 
fountain going on with regular monotony; 
swee hgprnme of the flowers heavy on the air, 
‘the valse music rising and ; 

She was lost to all'around, regardless of the 
flight of time, and’ might have stood’ there 
longer in‘thatcool, dimretreat, only the laird’s 
voice reused her. 

** Are you ill?’ he repeated, anxiously. 

“Tib+-oh; no, Iam not ill,” she returned, 
witha langh that sounded: harsh'and discor- 
a a oe own ears, 

o are you standing here:?”” 

id ee cool ” y 

it 7 5 ”, 

ma to be cool new. 

“Because you: have beem here avery long 


“Hayel® Yes, of course!" she added, 
quiekly,knowing and feeling that she must 
not.show: her feelings—dare. not wear the 
willow;, ‘toa-long, rather. I-am ready: to 
go now. Will you take me back to mother?” 


“Nol’’ he answered; promptly 4 “but I'll, 


take: you back to) the ball-room 
‘*Is this our dance?,”’ 
‘*Itids Are-youi too tired for it?” 
“Notatall, Ishall enjoy it,” she replied, 


) laying her little white-gloved hand on his arm, 
and returning with: him to the ball-room, where: 


the glare of the lights almost blinded her eyes, 
heavy with the smart of unshed tears, and. the 
music: and hum off many. voices sound like 
crashing thunder in her ears, 

She hardly knew: what she was doing. Ken- 
neth had left. her—had: passed out of her life, 
for aye—she knew not why. Only she: was; 


~ conscious of a fierce pain at her heart that 








made every beat: an agony; and: so, to hide 
the deadly woond from prying eyes, she 
laughed andi talked. rather wildiy—was the 
gayest of the gay, and, with flushed cheeksand 
brilliant, if sad eyes, was certainly: the belle 
of the room and faseinated Gordon: more 
than ever. 

He saw: nothing amiss; with: her—only she 
seemed: more lovely, more piquante than he 
had ever seen her before, and he determined 
ere long to put. the momenteus, question, 
on the.answer to which: bis,future: happi- 
ness depended. From this.rash proceeding, 
however, he was dissuaded; by Mrs, Stnart, 
who knew her da " heart: waa too 
soreo brook, yet awhile, thought#of: a new 
lover, and that failure would inevitably follow; 
so she artfrlly reasoned! and: argued with 
him, and hewonsented to:wait untialautumn or 


Meanwhile his mother-in-law, that-was to 
be, was-not idle... With consummate skill she 
worked. upon the:girl, who was plastic as wax 
in her clever hands, and’ by jndicious. praise 
of:Gorden;; ‘and. equally: judicious abuse of 
Macleod; shemanaged to wean Alihe's thoughts 
from the absent one and turn thenrto-themen 
who was her patient adorer. 

Little. by little hen determination: never: to 
forget Kenneth—never: to listem to. words of 
love: from: another’ man—was; undermined, 
If sheshad none. of her mother’s: vulgarity 
she was certainly: largely: endowed. with. her 
father’s weakness.and irresolution. 

Besides; her vanity: was hurt. Not: knowing 
the true state of the case, it: did seem: strange 
to: her that: the man who shad: posed as hi r 
lover, paid her the most markediattention, 
should suddenly, witheat: any warning, de- 
part, leaving her to: bear the brunt of any 
nasty remarks: which her dear lady: friends 
might-wish to make; and, being jealonsof-her 
superior charms, the Braemar: fair ones: did 
make remarks, and, simple and’ childlike 
though she was, they stung her to the quick, 
and many and many a time brought a scorclt- 
ing blush of shame to.herfair cheek 
as she listened to sarcastic remarks'anent her 
faithless lover—for so: she* deemed him, not 
knowing the treacherous part her own mother 
had im the affair. 

The laird’s attentions were balm to her 

eelings, though she was scarcely 
conscious of it when she: i 
. ,and, seeking to forget her sorrow, 
‘threw herself with: m wilk into: all his plans 
‘and projects; and: while le fondly fancied:she 
listened to his; long disquisitions om the im- 
provement: of: his: estates; because they were 
his; she-wac trying to shut out from hervheart 
and life all: memory of that:fair handsome 
‘face that had been inexpressibly dear to her:: 

So matters went on-—-summer mergedinto 
autumn, and autumn ini turn gave place:to 
«headed. winter; and yet not: word had 
she heard from the absent one, and yet had 
the laird curbed: his: eagerdesire to ask’ her 
to be his wife. Butihe:would.wait:no longer, 
he-told himself—the Ngw Year was at hand, 
and he: meant it to the happiest of his 
whole life, or the most miserable, 

Mre. Stuart; consulted, at Iast gave her 
consent:to-tie proposal being made—not that 
she had: withheld it becanse she wanted: to, 
simply from motives» of camtéene She was 
more than to be mother-in-law. to the 
Laird of Forforran, but knew -precipitaney 
would rain all. ' 

In: those:dark days before-and ‘about:Christ- 
‘mastide, Gordon was much at. the Stuart's 
house, and: intuitively Aline knew what was 
coming. She was happy and miserable, glad 
and: sorry, all‘atonce.» She couldnot: analyse 
-herfeelings ; hardly dared: do se, only she felt 
‘a keen sense of gratitude towards Jock, because 
he had poured. balnt into her wounds— deep 
wounds that left an inefaceable scar behind 
—and because hisdevotion had lessened: her 
= and regret for the renegade: who had left 





er. 
b Solon New Year's Eve, when she wae sitting 
‘alone in the quaint, oak-wainseoted parlour 
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— 
littening to the bells ringing merrily, and 
Jéck Gordon came to her, and told her in a 
straightforward manly way how very dear 
she was to him, and how he had hoped for 
some time past that she would become his 
wife, cheer, and gladden his life, and his home 
with her sweet presence, she, shy and tremu- 
lous, put her hands in his and thurmured, 
“Yes” to his pleading, giving him the crown- 
ing blessing of his life, making him rarely 
happy, for he had not been sure of winning 
her—Mrs. Stuart having duly impressed him 
with a deep sense of Aline’s loveliness and 
worth, and the number of’ offers—all imagi- 
nary ones—that she had received from great 





personages. 
He was truly grateful for the joy that came 
into his life with Aline’s acceptance of his 
roposal, and felt he could not do enough. for 
tis beautiful fiancée. to show his affection. 
For her a new eracommenced. He loaded her 
with costly presents’; he drove ler about in 
his phaeton and carriages ; he anticipated every 
wish, was a most humble, attentive, and. de- 
voted lover, and. yet— and. yet—with' all’ the 
brilliant prospect that lay before her, the 
fature mistress of Forforran was not quite 


happy. 

Btragele as she would to subdue it, her love 
for Kenneth triumphed at times, and despite her 
efforts, the recollection of his blue eyes and 
winning ways would come to her, blotting out 
thepresent, making her live once again through 
those hours that had been fraught with so 
much sweetness, such subtlé delight, that 
she knew could never come to her again in al!’ 
the days of her life, notwithstanding that: she 
had won the lasting affection of a true, good 


“Thave not given you a ring,” he said; some. 
days after the engagement was ratified. 
“ Have you wondered why?” 

‘* A little,” she acknowledged. 


“ Well, this is my reason. Here is an old | 


family ring—a wedding ring—one that my 
ancestors have used. for, upwards. of two hun- 
dred years,” opening a case and displaying a 
queer-looking red gold: ring of peculiar shape 
and design ; ‘‘ each Gordon has given it tothe 
lady of his love as a pledge ring—will you 
wear if too, or will you only don this?” 
showing a costly sparkling diamond of 
modern workmanship. 

“T will wear the old ring, please,’ stretch- 
ing out, her hand; and’ as he slipped it. on to 
herslender finger she asked, ‘‘Is there a story 

. attached to it?” 

Yes, only an old woman's tale,"though.”’ 

“ What is it?” 

“Qh, some rubbish about its snapping~in 
half'the night before the last Gordon of For: 
forran is to die. I am the last of my race, 
and I’ don’t look much like dying, do 1?” 
with. glance at his broad shoulders and ‘deep 
chest in the mirror opposite. 

“No; Still, it isa queer notion. I wonder 
how the idea was started?” she went on, 
looking little pale, and regarding the ring 
as if it were a snake. 

“ By some old crone, you may be sure, who 
had nothing to do.save invent fables. Don't 
look so scared or I shall be sorry I told’ you 
the story. Put this on,” slipping the diamond 
ey and don’t think anything more about 
But somehow or the other Aline’s thoughts 
constantly reverted to it, and she regarded the 

red gold circlet with secret horror, though she 
always wore it to please her lover. 


CHAPTER V. 


“Waar a lovely ring! what a pendant! 
ci are a lucky girl. I wish I stood in your 
oes,’ 


The speaker was Helen Macleod, who had 

recently returned to Braemar, and she was 
iring Aline’s jewels, 

Tt was Valentine’s day, and she, with a troop 

of other girls and some young men, was 

enjoying the laird’s hospitality at Forforran. 


i case, Alf 


They had been: in the grounds skating on the 
frozen lake, and now they all stood round’ » 
blazing log-fire in the library, enjoying after- 
noon tea. The girls were: wrapped: in velvets 
and furs, Aline-in a set of priceless sables, that 
were'at once'the envy and admiration of her 
less fortunate friends; while Jock Gordon 
looked handsome and distinguished:in a:great- 
coat trimmed: with the same dark fur. 

They were all chatting and laughing gaily, 
as young people will when together; forgetful 
of all the woe and wretchedness: in the world ; 
for there‘ was something to think of going to 
happen; a great event in quiet Braemer-cum- 
Tweed—no' less a thing than a wedding, and a 
grand one too, for in a week’s time Aline 
Stuart was to become Aline Gordon, and the 
junketing{and' merrymaking was to be of no 
ordinary kind. 

Meanwhile, Helen Macleod, unconscious: of 
the pain she:was inflicting, continued’ to ad- 
mire her friend’s possessions; and’ envy her 
the future that lay before her, in ringing tones 
that wereso like Kenneth’s that they struck’ 
on Aline’s ear with a keen pain, and she wae 
glad when the dressing-bell rang and. she 
could escape to her own' room and from the 
gaze of those blue eyes, so like another pair 
that’ haunted’ a dim corner of her memory 


She recovered hereelf somewhat at dinner, 
under the cheering’ influences: of -Gordon’s 
kindly’ and tender glances, and entered with 


spirit and ‘zest into-the fun afterwards started: |. 


'by Miss Macleod; who burned herself‘ in the 
\log fire: by proxy—a nut—to ‘see if’ her lover 


‘would prove true, and poured melted lead || pain 
tinto a basin of water, and’ did many other: 


things, even venturing into the garden and 
pulling up a plant, to see if it Had much or 


| little: earth about its roots, in order that she: 


{might know if her future husband’s:income 
would be large or small. 

Her companions fdllowed her’ lead. with 
minch laughter and: many: blushes; and then 
someone suggested’ the “ Luggies.” 

“Of? course-we must have those !'”’ cried 
Helen. “ Aline must try herfate—try ‘ The 
Bride’s'Omen,’’”’ 

“No, no!” said the: girl; shrinking: back, 
and turning pale; ‘“I would rather not.” 

‘© Nonsense ’* exclaimed Helen, and: “* Oh; 
do! ’’ called out'the others ; and’at last, yield- 
ing to persuasion; she allowed her’ eyes: to’ be 
bandaged} and advanced with uncertain: steps 
towards the table, where three shallow ‘dishes 
were’ arranged, one containing pure water, 
another foul, and the third being empty. 

Anxiously all watelied' her: If'she~put ler 
hand in’ the foul water, much: trouble: lay be- 
fore-her’; if im tHe clear, her married’ lifé 
would be all sunshine: and happiness; but if 
she'dipped her Hand into the empty Luggy; 
there would be-no- wedding that day week—at 
least, so the superstition ran. 

Slowly she advanced—slowly, slowly—hes#- 
tated a moment, thenstretched out her land} 
and dipped it into-the empty Luggy. 

There was silénce for a minute’ or two; 
which was broken by Jock’s cheery: voice 
crying, ‘‘ The omen won't hold‘good ‘in-your 

ne ! ” 

**T'Hiope not,’”’ she responded, in’ low tones; 
as she'loosed the handkerchief from: her eyes 
with trembling hands, while her lips'quivered 
and her-cheeks turned ashen J 

Her betrothed tried to rally her, but with ill- 
success; and somehow or other everyone’s 
spirits seemed to fall to zero, the fun laggedj'and 
grew gradually less; and finally they all took 
their leave and dispersed; the Ixird dtiving 
Aline home. 

“Goodbye, love!” he said, tenderly, when 
they arrived at Dalleroon, as’ he’ turned’ to re- 
mount-into the'dog-cart. 

** Good-bye, dear Jock!” she’said; more 
fondly than sHe had ever spoken before. 

“This is the last time we need say that 
to each other,’ he said, looking at her, a 
passionate gleam in his dark eye. ‘‘ When we 





meet again it will be to part no more. Aré 
you glad?” 


) horror. 


“ ¥es,’’ she murmured, as his arm closed 
round her, and she felt his kiss on her lips. 

“Not good:bye; au revoir,” he whispered, 
as, with a: last caress; he sprang in, and, 
gathering up the reins, drove off rapidly. 

She watched him while he was: in’ sight, 
the moonlight making it light almost as:day ; 
and then, with a sigh; she went intoher home; 
knowing that she would not see: him’ again 
until her wedding morn, for he was going: up 
to. Hdinburgh on important business, and: 
would: only’ reach Forforran early on the 
morning ‘of the day which was to see those 
twain made one, 

In after-days she often thought of ‘him as 
she had last seen himy sittiig erect'and square 
in his dog-cart; his handsome head rising out 
from the great collar’ of sables, the moonlight 
full in his face, showing up’ its dark’ beauty’; 
and she-was glad'to think her farewell had 
been kind to him, ; 

Thedays fled’ swiftly by. She was busy— 
more than busy—with dressmakers and’ milli- 
ners, and each morning’ she: received’ a’ long 
letter from Jock, breathing love and’ devotion: 
in-every line, 

She had little time to think, and kept*her' 
thoughts:from the past, determining te do 
her duty by the man who was to’ be her 
‘husband. 

The wedding-day dawned at last: Clear, 
cold, bright—something more than a suspition 
of frost'in the crisp air: 

As Aline looked out at the bright blnesky 
land golden sunshine, glinting on the stainless 
jsnow, that made the earth so fait, # sharp 
i struck at her heart: as she thought 
| * what might’ have been,” and: what ‘perfeot 
; happiness would be hers if the groom was 
| Kenneth instead’ of Jock. It seemed haré 
| that fate was so dead against‘her; and theman 
she loved. Her life was spoiled; her hopes 
| wrecked; she seemed to realize: that aeshe. 


‘had never done before; as: she stoodat the 


/ window of her room, looking out over the 
white world with wistful eyes, idly twisting 
the old wedding-ring:' round and reund*on-her 
slender finger; then dreamingly she sipped 
it off and looked at it with the old féeeling-of 

And’ then—she:could never tell how 
it‘happened; whether she held it awkwardly; 
or pressed onit, but it snapped in her hands 
and fell in two. 

She was-not superstitious, ‘not given to 

inking every little thing a- bad’ omen, amd 
yet as she gazed at the broken halves a chill} 

fear felP ot her, a ent of 
coming‘ill; terrible disaster: She trembled as 
she-looked at the riven circlet that had: bound 
so many faithful wives to so many tender; 
loving husbands, and thought of the story 

Jock. had told her in connection with it. 
What would h n'?’ Something awful; she 

felt: This slender thread‘ of gold would not 

bind her te hinr now: 

_ “What would he do? * she wondered dully; 
still looking at it: ‘“Would‘he have it mended 

and ‘givei it to Herto wear by-and-by, or 

would he keep it now as a relic?” 

Her eyes grew misty as’ she: gazed} and’ she 
would have' remained’ there longer staring at 
the: shattered: trinket, only the voices ‘of her 
bridesmaids; coming to: help her to rove hers 
self in the spotless, shimmering silk’ that lay 
on-the beds roused her ffom-her dreamy state, 
and witha deep sigh she put it iir itis*onee; and 
opening’ the door let in the troop of* bright, 
young girls, who chattered and laughed'right 
merrily as they arrayed the bride in hersnowy 

ents. 

“Jock has not arrived,’ whi a Mrs: 
Stuart to Aline, when the latter descended to 
the drawing-room, looking lovely in: her bridal 
attire‘and: blushes. 

“ Has he not??" she nrarmured; that chill; 
indescribable fear again numbing Ker‘heart. 

‘No; I can’t understand it:’” 

‘Perhaps he ig late, and will go-straight to 
the church,” suggested Mr. Stuart timidly. 

‘ That must be it,” agreed his wifé at once: 
“ Tt won’t do to wait much longer,’’ she added}, 





glancing’ at the clock, fortime was" 
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«We had better start. Of course he is 
there.” 

“Oh, mother! ” expostulated Aline, a deeper 
blush dying her cheek at the thought of going 
to the church, not knowing if her groom was 
there or no. 

“Now don’t make a fuss,’’ rejoined Mrs. 
Stuart, in a fierce whisper. “If you are to 
be married at all we must go now; ’ and with- 
out more ado, without another glance at the 
shrinking girl, she got into one of the For- 
forran carriages, and telling the bridesmaids 
and others assembled to take their places in 
the different carriages waiting, drove off to 
the quaint little church, some half a mile 
distant, followed by the others. 

The bride was the last to leave, and as her 
father helped her in he felt her hand tremble, 
and pressed it tenderly, asking if she were 
cold. She replied in the negative, and, truth 
to tell, it was not the atmosphere that made 
her shiver but an inward feeling of horror 
and depression which she could not shape off. 

The groomsmen came forward as_ the 
ban ag drew up, but Aline’s eyes sought in 


vain for the stalwart, manly figure of her | th 


lover. He was nowhere to be seen. 

**He has not arrived,’”? announced Mrs. 
Stuart to her spouse in a sepulchral whisper. 
“*‘ What can have happened ?” 

“I don’t know. An accident, I fear,” he 

led. ‘* Have you sent to Forforran?” 

“Yes, ® messenger has just gone, and an- 
other to Dalleroon, to tell him to come on if 
he be there. We must wait now till they 
return or he comes.” 

And wait they did. The bride with down- 

‘head, ashen cheeks, and trembling 
her mother with i!l-concealed impati- 


gether like a flock of frightened sheep, and the 
ogee ys stood at the door staring down 

road to catch the first glimpse of this 
# in love,” for so they deemed him, 
w the cl and the clerk tried in- 
effectually to keep themselves warm in the 


It was a wretched half-hour. Everyone 


ing to-day,” as he 


ken!” 
“T have not seen it.” 
*“« No matter, he will bring it with him.” 


“* When he does the can o 
“Of course it will. abt Gus a tn” 00 
on 


clatter of horse’s hoofs was heard on the frost- 
hardened road, and all turned simulta- 
towards the door, while raised 


eyes. 
But the gleam died away, and gave place to 
a scared look of Siaenaanal 
fy a ne = church, his oes wv 
e, perspiration i i iW, 
showing the pace at which he had come. 


“Where is your master?” demanded Mrs. 
Stuart, imperiously. 
“ Master can’t come,” returned the man, 


bluntly. 
*Can’t come! What do you mean; man?” 


“ He have met with an accident!’ blurted | her 


out the fellow. 

“Ah!” burst from the bride’s white lips, 
“Let me go tohim.” And, rising, she went 
a es door, om a all the others, 

in a few moments they were speedin 
along the snow-covered poe f as fast as the 
drivers dare go. 

Meanwhile Mr. Stuart, after a hasty con- 
sultation with the groom, sprang into a dog- 
cart belonging to one of the groomsmen, and, 
whipping up the horse, tore along at such a 
rate that he out-distanced all the others. 





A strange stillness seemed to lay on For- 
forran. The winter sun shone on its hoary 
walls and casemented windows, lighting up 
the vivid green of the mosses and lichens that 
crept and clung over the rugged stones of 
which it was composed; but no sound came 
from within, only on the steps stood a group 
of scared servants and the jailor. 

‘‘ Is—is—he dead ?”’ faltered Aline’s father. 

‘Yes, sir,’ returned the man. “ He has 
been dead some hours.” 

“Good heavens! Who is to tell her?” and 
he looked along the road, down which was 
bowling at a great rate the barouche, horsed 
by the four greys, in which he knew were his 
daughter and wife. 

He looked as though asleep, so peaceful was 
his expression. There was no time to be lost, 
and yet, weak and irresolute, he stood there, 
trembling and pale; and when Aline alighted 
from the carriage, in all her bridal finery, and 
saw his face, she guessed the worst. 

‘‘ He is dead!” she cried. And then, as no 
one denied it, she threw up her hands, with a 
moan of anguish, and covered her face with 

e 


m. 
‘Take me to him,’’ she whispered, 
hoarsely. 

“No, no!” expostulated her mother, laying 
a detaining hand on herarm. But for once 
she shook it off, and fellowed her father to the 
library, where Jock Gordon lay. 

He looked as though asleep, so peaceful was 
the expression. There was no pain on the 
handsome face. There was a noble beauty on 
the marble brow; the long dark lashes lay 
like a fringe on his pale cheeks ; the curves of 
his lips were set in a smile. 

“The omen was true, then?” she mur- 
mured, as she stoo to kiss the clay-cold 
lips. ‘The ring did not break for no ee 

“How did it happen? Of what did he 
die?” she asked. - 

And briefly they told her how the a. 
keeper at Richter, about three miles from For- 
forran, was surprised to find a dog-cart at his 

te early a morning, and the laird sitting 
in it, apparently indifferent to everything sur- 
rounding him. Closer inspection revealed the 
fact that he was a corpse. 

He was on his way back from Edinburgh; 
and although it was evident he had been dead 
some time, the horse’s knowledge of the 
road enabled him to continue on the journey 
without guidance until the closed tollgate 
obliged him to pull up. 

Heart disease of long ing, the doctors 
declared it, brought to a climax by the excite- 
ment attendant on his ted wedding. 

Silently Aline “ ae se eee ha wag 
figure, strangely ou eping wi e dusk 

that still death-room ; and then, when all 
was told, she senna oan Dawe any once 
again, murmuring, ‘‘ Poor —poor love,” 
and then turning, left the room with uncer- 
tain steps, leaning heavily on her father’ 
arm ; and he, for once in a way, took ma‘ 
into his own hands, and drove her home to 
Dalleroon, and left her alone in the solitude 
of her own room to those sad thoughts that 
crowded so thickly on her. 

She had not loved him, but she had liked 
and him, and his awfully sudden 
death wasa fearfal shock to her. Once again 
she saw him, 

The night before the funeral, she begged her 
father to take her to that house which was to 
have seen the dawn of her married life; and 
he, notwithstanding his wife’s objections, took 


Fe 


Silently she crept into the room, where he 
lay in his coffin—white flowers on his breast, 
and making a pillow for his head, their sweet 
fragrance breathing around on the air of the 
death-chamber—and laid the broken halves of 
the old wedding ring on his breast. No one 
else should ever wear it. He was the last of 
his race, and it should be buried with him. 
Then, with a last look, a last kiss, she left 
him, praying his soul might find that rest 
and happiness which it had missed on earth, 
Ten years passed away. Aline’s beauty 





was not less, yet she was greatly altered, 
The old girlish look of innocent joy was gorie, 
and in its place was one of chastened grief, 
vain regret. 

To her mother’s wrath and indignation, she 
refused all offers with serene coolness, though 
Mrs. Stuart was weone, in attributing the re. 
fusals entirely to Gordon’s sudden and sad 
death. 

She mourned him sincerely and revered 
his memory, yet ever in her heart dwelt the 
memory of Kenneth’s blue eyes; and when, 
after years of waiting, he came to her a rich 
man, and finding her still unwedded, put that 
question which he had meant to put ten years 
before at the Cameron’s gathering, she laid 
her hands in his, giving herself to him with a 
glad ‘‘ Yes,” knowing that at last she had 
reached a haven of rest and repose. 

‘And you really love me?” he queried, 
bending his blue eyes fondly on her. 

_ ‘I have always loved you,” she answered, 
y: 

‘* And—yet—once—you meant to marry 
another ! ”’ 

“My mother wished it, and so did he,’’ she 
responded, while a iow for an instant 
dimmed the renewed brightness of her fair 
face; ‘‘and—you—left me.’’ 

“*I did it for the best, Aline,’’ he said, 
earnestly. ‘‘ Believe me, I did. We must be 
cruel to be kind, sometimes.” 

“I know,” she answered, genily, for she 
had gathered something of the truth, during 
the past years, regarding his abrupt de- 


- “ And you forgive?” 

“ Fally and freely.” 

“My own,” and he gathered her to his 
breast—her rightful resting place—and kissed 
her lips with all the pent-up passion of ten 
long years. 

(THE END.] 








WAS IT A GHOST? 


—0:— 


Mapame Martowe said, as we girls had a 
regular collegiate course, and could graduate 
with honours like the young men at ——, we 
were eee right in ing our establish- 
ment lowe Co 5 

At ool — bd =: it, and there bi He 
good riva fween our gradua 
class and that of the young men. 


Great offence had been given by a professor " 


who had said contemptuous things of us, 
which were reported —— the brother of 
one of the girls, and we resolved to be as much 
superior to these college boys as possible, at 
a same time to have nothing to do with 
them. 

We assumed plain cloth costumes and un- 
trimmed Derbys; and even on holidays were 
bound to reply to any invitations from these 
young men, for concerts, or sin -school, or 
lectures, in a form that read as follow; :— 

‘‘The approaching examination will en- 
tirely prevent Miss —— from accepting any 
social invitations whatever.” 

And, moreover, we had heard that women 
were cowardly, and had ‘nerves and feel- 
ings.’’ So we began to set these aside ; ye 
tricks on each other; gained such self-com- 
mand that we could laugh when we found the 
sleeves of our gowns sewed up, or thistles in 
our beds, or shoemaker's wax in the toes of 
our walking-boots ; and, finally, to encourage 
ourselves in well-doing, offered a prize to that 
girl in the graduating class who should play 
the most ingenious practical joke on the others 
before examination day. 

By the way, this prize was a statuette of 
the Wounded Soldier, to which we had lost 
our hearts to a girl, and which was to be pur- 
chased by general contribution of half-a- 
crown each. 

We had had some annoyance and much fan 
from this idea before it ended tragically; but 
I cannot say that there had been much 
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originality manifested, for salt in one’s coffee, 
sugar on one’s steak, and cold water on 
crisp toast, are not new stories, by any 
means. 

Now all college-goers know that every 
college has a ghost. The building Madame 
Marlowe had established our school in had 
once been a veritable college in days when 
—_— were fewer. The principal of this 
college, Dr. Homan, lived in the building with 
his daughter, a lovely girl of eighteen. 

A professor of languages—a foreigner of 
dark exterior and rude manners—fell in love 
with this girl, proposed, and was refused 


politely. ; . 

After this he did not, as behoved him, go 
his way in peace ; but so persecuted her that 
she was obliged to ask her father to interfere. 
He did so, and warned the professor that if 
he again addressed his daughter he should be 

aired to resign his class. 

hat evening Miss Homan disappeared. 
Days after her body, covered with wounds, 
was found in an old chest in the garret. The 
professor was suspested, » and con- 
victed of the murder, of which he made full 
confession on the ws. 

It was Miss Homan’s ghost that haunted 
the upper corridor, and, it was said, ap 
to the graduating class every year, until the 
old college was deserted for the new granite 
building on the hill, which was our envy. 

Now it began to be whis' she had ap- 

to some of our girls. Ruby Proctor 
saw her first—to own toit. She declared the 
ghost a little creature, too small to be any of 
our girls but Sarah Sidney. But when she 
had seen it a second time, that suspicion 
was impossible, for the reason that Sarah sat 
amongst us at the study-table, as we could all 
swear. 

Some believed it a trick of a competitor for 
the Wounded Soldier; others, with a belief in 
the supernatural, were terrified. Others felt 
it an honour to see the venerable old college 
ghost. We watched Sarah, but she, —— 
terror of the spectre, always kept herself in 

.the company of some others, and was never 
known to be missing when the ghost was seen. 
Tt was really a great mystery. 

One Sunday evening we had been to church, 
and had ona hour of rest and chat in the re- 
ception parlour. People did as they pleased 
Sunday evening, for there was, of course, no 
study, and vee | oe had left the room to 
bring a pretty birthday card she had received 
from an English cousin, when we heard a shrill 
shriek in the hall, and something rolling down 
the staircase, and rushing out, saw May lying 
at the foot of the stairs, with face deadly pale, 
and hair all about her shoulders. 

We picked her up, but she was quite insen- 
sible. We could not bring her to, and the 

hers were either gone to their own rooms 
or still out. 

“Tt must have been the ghost,” some one 
said,” looking up the stairs; and then we 
screamed together, for we saw at the head of 
the stairs a figure that had frightened each in 
turn, It came down slowly, sobbing violently. 
As it came it snatched off a yellow wig, and 
brushed from its face a coating of powder; 
and we saw that it was Sarah Sidney; her 
white ghost costume still hung about her as 
she knelt down by May’s side. 

“I did not mean to frighten her so much,” 
she said. ‘Is she dead? If she is, will they 
hang me? I deserve it!” 

“ Yes, you do,” cried the girl, who had lifted 
May to her shoulder—her cousin, Martha Hill. 
“You wretch, I hate you! ”’ 

Then others came, professors, teachers, the 
doctor, and they carried May away. She was 
taken home next morning, delirious, they 
told us. 

_By that time we had found out how Sarak 
Sidney had contrived to play ghost without 
being missed from her place. 

She had a twin sister, Susan, as exactly like 

as twins sometimes are, and as they 
always dressed alike, and Susan had but just 
come to the place, it was easy for her to take 





Sarah’s place when nothing very important 
was going on. The servants would take her 
for Sarah and let her pass in without ques- 
tion, and but for May's accident I think that 
Sarah Sidney would have taken our ridicu- 
lous prize. Now, however, we were all very 
miserable over it, and there would be no more 
fun that year, even if May recovered. 

Alas !. one morning we were all horrified by 
the report that the victim of Sarah Sidney’s 
practical joke was dead. We hardly dared 
speak of it. As for Sarah, her grief was ter- 
rible, and she was firmly convinced that some 
fearful punishment awaited her. 

So the 4 day came to us, as wretched a 
set of girls as you could meet on earth. Our 
pe tress knew nothing of the matter, as we 

soak 08 the prize we had offered for the 
best practical joke, or of Sarah’s ge 
ing; but it was on our consciences. e all 
felt guilty of murder. 

And now, alas! retribution fell upon us. 
It is hard to convince — of such things ia 
this sceptical age, but we began to see a ghost 
far worse than the spectre of Miss Homan 
could have been. 

Ruby Proctor was the first, as before, to 
meet it; and she swore to us by all she held 
sacred that there could be no doubt whatever 
that the spirit of May Pryor had mes her 
in the hall. She had even seen the cut on the 
forehead. 

‘TI shrank against the wall,” she said, “and 
all grew black before me; and when I could 
see again she was gone—but it was May!” 

** Don’t tell Sarah,” said I, And we kept 
the secret until, one after the other, we had 
each seen our lost companion. 

We could not doubt. There was no trick 
in this ; no ghost-playing. There was no one 
in the class who would have played a trick 
of that sort on another now. We were 
haunted. It was very horrible, but it bound 
us closely together. We were like a secret 
society, with a fearful mystery in our posses- 
sion, to which no one the key. And 
Sarah had learnt somehow, and was in abject 
terror of seeing May herself. We slept to- 

ether; always entered the a: ent together. 
ft was forbidden to lock doors at night, else 
we should have done so. But we drew our 
little bedsteads close together, and I. often 
went to sleep holding Sarah’s hand close in 


mine. 

I had done this one night, and still kept it, 
when I heard a faint rustling sound at the 
door behind us. It was like that a woman’s 
dress makes. And everyone was in bed in 
the great house. I dared not even cry out, 
‘Who is that?’ But I heard the soft, slow 
sound more plainly with every pulse-beat. It 
was approaching our bed. I think that I was 
braver then than I ever was in my life before, 
for I would have given millions for the support 
of the companionship of a human being, and 
I refrained from waking Sarah. 

‘* It will be worse for her than it can be for 
me,” I thought. ‘I pray that, if this is May 
Pryor’s ghost, she may sleep through the 
visitation.” 

My flesh eg my hair arose upon my 
head. I thrilled and shivered, and grew first 
hot, then cold. 

My glimpse of the ghost had been slight, 
merely her figure passing across a pas at 
a distance. Now we should be face to face, 
Could I bear it and keep my reason ? 

Suddenly I felt both of Sarah’s hands clutch 
mine. She had awakened. 

“What is it? What is it?” she gasped. 
“Tell me! Tell me! Oh! Helen, tell me 
what itis!” 

I could notanswer. We clung together, and 
a pale violet light fell over the bed, and slowly, 
softly, a figure all in white, with flowing hair, 
came towards us and stood at the foot of our 
couch and smiled with May Pryor’s smile, 
and lifted, as in blessing, May Pryor’s slender 
white hands, and it was her voice that said,— 

“Do not be afraid of me. Do not shrink 
from me, I come in love.” 





“Not in love to me, for I killed you!” 
sobbed Sarah. 

“« My dear,” sighed the spirit, ‘I know you 
meant no harm. I forgive you. Be happy. 


I shall often meet with you. I shall always 
— you. Icame tosayso. Good night. Be 
appy.” 


‘Oh, blessed angel!’ gasped Sarah, ‘‘ you 
have saved my reason.” 

; a Be happy,” sighed the ghost again. ‘*Good 

en the light faded slowly, and all about 
us was music, one soft tune after the other, 
until at last, with the end of a low lullaby, 
silence fell, We sobbed ourselves tp sleep in 
each other's’ arms, and the last words Sarah 
spoke that night were these : 

‘* May always was an angel on earth. I al- 
ways said that, Helen.” 

We went down to breakfast in an exalted 
state of mind, and seated ourselvés in our 
places as those might who had had strange 
experiences. The girls entered one by table, 
the little ones gathering at a separate one, 
where milk and water took the place of tea 
and coffee. The seat that May Pryor had 
filled had never yet been occupied by any 
one else, It sesod as usual, the plate before 
it. This morning Madame chose to breakfast 
in her own room, and Miss Robbins presided 
at the children’s table. The head of ours was 
vacant, for the‘other teachers were not resi- 
dents of the establishment. 

The housemaid served us as usual; and, 
after her departure, I looked at Sarah to ask 
her with my eyes if we should tell our experi- 
ence to the class. She nodded gravely; and I 
was about to begin, when the door opened and 
my mouth'shut. A figure entered, dressed not in 
white, but in blue muslin; but, nervertheless, 
the fi of May Pryor. The hair had been 
=~ short aoe ne pag and she wore a 
ittle piece of sticking plaster upon it. She 
advanced to the tab. aad Aan her chair 
like an ordinary mortal, and merely re- 


pace oy 
**Don’t stare so, girls, or your eyes will 
drop out —_ your plates. Bless ay: “sd 
children, I forgive you all, and I really thin 
I ae won the prize, gepocinliy siete my Bea 
co sae ue light an Ww 
— E ed * 
e sat thunderstruck, speechless, happy, 
, bewildered. <4 
‘IT was hurt, you know,”’ said May, helping 
herself to toast, and speaking between mouth- 
fals; ‘‘very much hurt. I came near going 
to Heaven; and when I got better I ask 
leave to come out of hours and get a little 
a for exam.; and I took madame into 
dence. SolI hada chance to haunt 


my 

= Last night I came for good, and I 
& my blue night-lamp—moonlight effect 

—and my musical-box—collection of soothin 


music—with me; and I fancy I have prov 

my talent for the stage. Pass me the pota- 

toes, Sarah, I’m desperately pom ad since my 
y; 


convalescence; and tell me dear, did 
you always think me an angel?” 
“T never shall again,’’ said Sarah Sidney. 


‘You almost killed me!”’ 

However, it was Examination Day, and we 
were guiltless of blood, and pledged our honour 
not to wince at any joke whatever. 

The Wounded Soldier was sent to May 
Pryor’s home that evening. She had won the 
prize fairly. By the way, she won most of 
the other prizes too. We acquitted ourselves 
very poorly, we others. Our agitation had 
been great, our sorrow mg Boe she had 
been cool and happy, and had private 
coaching, and enjoyed herself greatly. How- 
ever, we decided to consider it quite fair. 

M. K. D. 








We should always be slow in ae 
friend, and still slower to changehim. We 
should always becourteous to all, and intimate 
with few; never slight a man for poverty, nor 
esteem anyone for his wealth. 
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A.xevar sené Lis sweetheart his own. portrait 
by post, To saye posiage he wrote on the 
caver: ‘* Samples. No value.” 

“« Wuar's the extreme penalty for bigamy?” 
asked a man of an old Judge; who-answered— 
*‘ Two mothers-in-law.” 

Para, have guns got lege ?”’ “No.” “How 
do they kick, then?” ‘ With their breeches, 
my son.” 

Acy Honest old farmer, on being informed 
tlie other day that one of his neighhours owed 
him # grudge, growled out: “No matter; he 
never pays anything,” 

Burrons: ‘‘Marm, will yon please tell 
Master to stop ringing his, bell, for. Bliffins, 
who generally hanswers it, is hont, and it 
hannoys the cook.” 

Sue; “What a man you are; George— 
alwaysmaking funof the ladies’ taper waists.” 
He: “And what should I do with a taper but 
mane light.of it?” 

Avver dinner oneday Mr. Porcine took his 
little.boy aside.and administered this: reproof: 
—‘+ Johnnie, you eat too fast and too-much. 
Yon area.regnlar rig ‘+ Yes, pa,” aeqniesced 
Johnnie, blandly, “Do. yon, know: what-a. pig 
ia?” inquired Mr, Porcine, severely: ‘ Yes; 
pa” ‘What?’ “A hog’sdlittle boy.” 

“ Reauty,” confided Angelina to her dearest 
friend, “I am worried about John. 
Before we were + & year-ago; he used 
to pick me up in his arms as if I weighed ten 
pounds instead’ of’ 136, and now he says it 
tires:him to hold the baby.” 


I Loree ce you didn’t want me to know for 
whom it was intended.” 

Mr. Tompxtns was waiting for Miss Minnie, 
and her youthful brother was entertaining 
him until his, sister’s arrival, “I say,’’ he 
ventured, tb hair is black, isn’t it?” 
“Yes.” ‘Well, you dye it, don’t you?” 
“No, what put that idea into your head?” 
‘‘T dunno, only sister Minnie said the other 
day that she believed you were naturally 

Hieaded.” Mr. Tompkins has transferred 
affections to another girl, 

“You have some. fine turkeys this morning, 
ey ee eae. ‘“* Yes, sin; 

fresh from Norfolk to-day.” .‘‘ What is the 

2?” “You can take your choice, six, I 
them. at all prices,” ‘ Well, I. want, to 
my boys atreat, bub do not, want-them 

> be. too tender. There gre a dozen here~ 
ed, 


ont four of the toughest.’ The poulterer 
‘* Here, siz, have four. of the 
birds in my shop.” “ Thank a 
the schoolmaster, ‘I’ve ch my 


mind, I'll. take, the.other eight.” 

Ar the breaking out of the Crimean War 
Rachel, the celebrated French actress, was. in 
St. Petersburg. Just before leaving the Rus- 
sian capital, some of the Russian officers gave 
& banquet in. her honour. Q@ne of~them, a 
nobleman of high rank, said, in a bantering 
way, “ We will not bid you goodbye, but 
menely say ‘Au revoir,’ for we shall: soon be 
imPazis to drink your health: im Oliquot or 


Pommery , 
“ France is not rich enough to treat all her 
prisoners.of war to champagne,” 
Aw Irish gentleman, having received: an in: 
viteation from a wealthy, but not over-refined 
, into her pre- 
sence. She was si im the library, .sur- 
rounded by gorgeously-bound books. “ You 
see, Mr. X.,” she said, “I need never be 
lonely, for here I sit, surrounded by my best 
” Mr. X. approached a shelf, and 


without: down a volume, which 
immedia 


to:dfind, Mrs. W., that, 
people, you do not cut your friends,” 





Faruan (to speudthrift son) + ‘ Yes; my dear 
boy ;. nothing would give me: greater: pleasure 
than to. pay off your debts:for:yeus, The-only 
question is who's going to. pay mine? ”’ 

A uapy purchased a. nice new door-mat with 
the word: ‘*Weleome”’ stamped thereon in 
glowing letters, and the first to come along 
and put his number elevens. on it was. # tax- 
gatherer. 

“Way is. your hair so grey, mamma?” 
“Because you are such a naughty child some- 
times.’ “What a. naughty child you must 
have beén! Poor grandma’s hair is quite 
white!” i 

Burore they are married she will carefally 
turn down his coat*collar. when it-gets awry ; 
but, afterwards, she’ll-jerk it down into posi- 
tion as if she was*throwing a door-mat out of 
the window. ; § 

Niece: “You don’t look well, aunt; let me 
get out that bottle of old port the squire sent 
you.” Aunt: ‘‘Do’ee, my love, and be careful 
to give it a good ’ard to stir up all the 
sentiment, then I'll be sartin sure to get the 
real flavour.” 5 

Bopsx was very much impressed by the 
remark of the minister at church that man 
was made of dust. ‘‘Ma,’’ he said, after a 
thoughtful silence, ‘was I made of dust too?” 
“Yes,” she replied. ‘ Well, how is it, then, 
that my birthday comes in January? There 
ain’t.no dustin January.” 

Iz was remarked, at the opera, recently; 
‘* What:a lot.of married; people there are here 
to-night!’ “How can you tell they are 
married 2?” was the. query. ‘Don’t yousee?” 
was the answer; ‘“ men don’t do any talk- 
ing, and there’s. hardly: a corsage. bouquet 
among the women.” 

“Morner,” said.a young wife, ‘‘ would you 
mind cooking, the dinner to,day? I, would 
please John, I know. He. complains so mush 
of the new girl that I shall discharge her the 
moment, I can, another.” ‘ Certainly,” 

ied the old y, cordially, At, dinner 
J said to his wife, ‘“ Mary, that. new girl 
seems to be getting worse and worse.” 

Coacx (to College Athlete) : ‘‘ Your muscles 


seem soft, and whole system needs-toning 
up. Are you ing anything?" College 
Athlete: “Not. a a Bes 

to excess ?”’ : “No.” "Coach : 


“Studying?” College Athlete: “ Er—yes,a 
little,” Coach (indignantly): ‘Great Heavens, 
man ! do. you want to lose the race? ” 

Tere is a good story to the effect that a 
distinguished lawyer, who had engaged a pas- 
sage to America with a friend, received a 
tel while saying farewell to his friends 
on the deck of the steamer, and immediately 
ordered his luggage ashore. ‘“ What does this 
mean?” “Tt’s too bad, but I can’t go,’” said 
the learned gentleman; ‘‘one of my richest 
clients has just died, and if I don’t stay to 
look after the estate bis heirs will get all the 
money !”” . . 

A Boy’s Composrrion.—The following story 
comes from a school in the Midlands. The 
master told the hoysto write a short essay on 
Colambus.. SOT wae, sent up by an 
ambitious essayist:—“‘ Clumbus was 9 man 
who. could make an egg stand on end with- 
out breaking it, The King of ‘Spain, said 
to Glumbus, ‘Can you discover America?’ 
* Yes,” said Clumbus, ‘if you will give me a 
ship.’ So he had a ship, and sailed over the 
sea in the direction where he thought America 
ought to be found. ‘The sailors quarrelled and 
said they believed there was no such place. 
But after many days the pilot came to him 
and said, ‘Clumbus,I see fand.’ ‘Then that 
is America,” said Clumbus. When the ship 
got near, the land was full of black men. 
Clombus said, ‘Is this America?” *‘ Yes, it 
is," said they, “Then I suppose you are the 
niggers? ‘said le, ‘Yes,’ said, ‘ we are.’ 
The chief said, ‘IT supose you are Clumbus?’ 
*Youare’ right,’ said he. Then the chief 
turned to his men and said, ‘ There is no help 
for it ; we are discovered at last.’ ”” 
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Wary is. there nothing like-leather? Becauge 
if.is the sole. support of man. 

“Ts: it true,” asked the professor, “ that a 
trombone player saved the life of Frederick the 
Great?” ‘It is,” replied the student, 
“How?” “ Frederick killed him.’ 


“War do bp Mage we paint angels. ag 
blondes ?”’ asked, Mrs. Krank of her husband, 
as-they stood looking at.a picture. ‘ Becanse,” 
answered Mr. Krauk, looking at, his. wife's 
dark hair, “ artists’ wives are generally 
brunettes.” There's a. frightful frigidity, in 
the. afmogphere about the Krank Mansign 
now. 

A, Sermme Resempiance.—When Dumley 
isn’t behind in. his rent. he is. apt to be ont- 
speken to an, offensive degree. ‘Do yon 
know why, Mrs. H icka,’’ he. said to his 
landlady recently, as he laid a soft-beiled, egg 
which he had just opened ag, far ont, of his 
reach ag,possible, ‘‘do you know.why you and 
this.egg are somewhat alike in. one. respect.?” 
“Why ?”’ she asked, withfrigid interzogation, 
‘‘ Because you have both seen better-days.”’ 

In a Bre Honry.—‘ If I buy some dress 
material,” asked a Jady-in a dfaper’s, ‘ean 
you deliver them at’once?” ¥es’m,” said 
the young man, ‘ There willbe no délay?” 
“*No, m’m,’*said' the young man. “ Beoause 
T am-in great haste.” ‘“ Yes’m,” said the young 
man, ‘“ Very well; you may show me your 
summer silks:"" In four hours and’ forty 
minutes the lady had selected what she 
wanted, and the tired’ young man ordered the 
goods to be delivered at onee. 

No Furruer Use yor tHe Doc.—Wife 
(reading the paper) :_‘‘ Well, I declare if that 
isn’t the queeres& thing I ever heard of,” 
Husband : “ What’s that?” Wife: “Why, 
here in the paper is an account of. a wedding 
in Manchester, and among the wedding pre- 


sents was a bull-terrier, given to the bride by 


her father.’ Husband: ‘I don’t see any- 
thing odd about that. She was the old man’s 
youngest. danghter, wasn’t she?’ Wife: 
“Yes; but, what has that got to do with it?” 
Husband: “ Why, of course, if she and al} 
the rest were married, he had no further use 
for the dog,’’ 

‘‘ Fixgp |-—* I am alawyer's daughter, you 
know, George dear,” she said, after he tad Bro, 
posed and been accepted, ‘and you wouldn't 
think it strange if I were: to you to sign 
a little paper to the effect that we are. engaged, 
wonld you?” George was. too happy to think 
anything strange just then, and he signed the 

with a trembling hand and a bursting 
ene. Then she laid her ear against the 
middle vest-butten, and. they. were very, very 
happy. ‘‘ Tell me, darling,’ said George, after 
& long delicions.silence; ‘‘ why. did you want 
me. to sign that paper? De. :you nob, repose 
implicit confidence in my love for. you?” 
4s yes,” she sighed with infinite. content, 
<5 Ido! But, George dear, I have been 
fooled. so.many. times! ”’ 


He Crranep A Sovensten.—Mr. Kuhn was 
thrifty in money matters, but cared little for 
his own personal appearance, He had worn 
the same old- greasy overcoat until his sons 
were ashamed ‘of him, and tried to induce him 
to buy a new one, “Oh, no,” the old gentle- 
man would say ;'* Twoold rather have the five 
pounds it would cost.” One day the sons de- 
termined that he should wear a new coat, 
and, believing that if he éould get one ate 
good: he-would buy it, arranged with 
a tailor to sell him-a £5 one for £2, they- to 
pay the difference. ‘Dhen they went home, 
and told their father what a handsome coat 
they had seen, and’ what a bargain ip would 
be-to buy it. So the father- went and logked 
at it, and took it and started for home. 
when he reached home he had no coat with 
him, “Didn’t you buy the coat, father?” 
“Yes; got it for £2,” ied the old gentle- 
man. ‘“ Where is it?’ ‘Oh, I was showin 
it to a friend in the ’bus, and when he offered 

£8 for it-I let him have it, I cleared 
on that transaction.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tas Prince or Wates received from hig 


Cornish property last year only £57,000, 
wherews his income therefrom has reached in 
some years over £70,000. 

Arthe Duchess of Westminster's ball, the 
Priticess of Wales was attired in mauve 
yelours frisé, the front being of tulle of the 


same colour, spotted with pearls. Princess |; 


Christian wore cream tulle, with the same 
coloured satin trimmings, lined with deep, red. 
Princess Louise of Lorne had a dress of dark 
tulle. Princess Mary Adelaide wore 
satin, trimmed with white lace; her 
daughter, Princess Victoria, was in a very 


shade of blue, trimmed with lilies of the:|! 
valley. In the opening quadrille the Prince 


of. Wales danced with the hostess, the Princess 
giving her hand in this dance to the Duke of 
Westminster. Prince Albert Victor was in the 
same.set with the young and charming Prin- 
cess- Victoria of Teck. 

Tue Dore anv Ducuess or Connavaur, who 
have been on a tour in Her Majesty’s yacht 
Osborne, have returned to Kent House, accom. 

‘by their three children, and will reside 
in. the of Wight for some time. 


Peince Cuantzs or Denmark, second son of 
the Grown Prince, has been on a visit to the 
Prince and Princess of Wales from his ship at 
Leith, which he has now rejoined. 


Pemorss Freperntca oy Hanover and her 
husband have concluded their visit to Coburg, 
where Baron Pawel von Rammingen has been 
im attendance for some time on his father, 
who succumbed lately to a long-standing ill- 
ness.. Her Majesty has again lent Abergeldie 
Mains to the Princess and her husband, who 
in all probability will shortly proceed thither, 
after « few weeks’ rest at Hampton Court. 

Tur Docusss or Hotstzin SonpERBuRG, who 
is now on a visit to Prince and Princess 
Christian at Cumberland Lodge, is the widow 
of the Prince's eldest brother, Duke Frederick, 
who died about five or six yeurs ago. The 
Duchess is the younger sister of Prince Hohen- 
lohe (Count Gleichen) and mother of Princess 
William of Prussia. 

Tue Dvc p’Aumate intends to stay at his 

near Evesham, in Worcestershine, where 

C) to remain about three months, 

fromeling thence to his estate in Sicily for 
the winter. 

On the 20th ult. was celebrated, at St. Paul’s 
Church, Knightsbridge, the marriage of Sir 
William Eden, Bart., of Windlestone, county 
Durham, with Miss Sibyl Frances Grey, 
daughter of the late Sir William Grey, 
K.C.8.I. It was solemnised at three o’clock. 

There were two pages in attendance on the 
bride, her brother (Master Spencer Grey) and 
the bridegroom’s nephew (the Hon. Ashley 
Hden), and six bridesmaids, four of whom 
were children. 

The two eldest ladies were dressed in white 
mousseline de soie, with large cream silk 
sashes, which formed a kind of drapery across 
the front, and the bodices had a fall scarf of 
the muslin fastened on one shoulder with a 
bow of cream ribbon, the ends terminating 
with a of the same, and wore bonnets of 
cream tulle, trimmed with cream velvet. The 
children’s frocks were also of mousseline de 
soie, but were made differently, they being 
much trimmed with Valenciennes lace, with 
long full fronts and Toby ruffles of lace. They 

ad mob caps of the mousseline, trimmed 
With bows of yellow ribbon, and broad cream 


_All carried bouquets of yellow carnations, 
tied with yellow satin ribbons, and wore pen- 
dants forming two hearts entwined in pearls 
and pink coral, the bridegroom's gift. 

The bride was attired in rich white duchesse 
satin, the petticoat being of Brussels lace, 
- With satin ribbons, and a large spray. 

of orange blossoms was fastened on the bodlien 





STATISTICS. 


—— 


“DeratHs From Srakvarrox.’”—The Parlia- 
mentary return of the number. of deaths in 
the metropolitan area for the past year on 
which coroners’ juries have returned verdicts 
of “death from starvation ” or ‘‘ death accele- 
rated by privation” gives a total of thirty- 


seven deaths resulting from starvation or dis- 


ease accelerated by want of food, and of these 
fourteen were in the central division of Mid- 
dlesex, eighteen in the eastern division, one in 


ithe western division, two’im the Greenwick 
\division of Kent, one ini the Newington divi- 
\sion-of Surrey, and’ one in the Camberwell 
| division of the same county. 


Cosu anp Wie Dories.—An account for 


ithe year ending May 31 last of certain funds 
jadministered. by the: Corporation of the City 
‘of London under various Acts of Parliament 


has just been issued.. It refers, amongst other 
matters, to the coal and wine duties, the 
amount collected on the former being 
£386,938 6s. 3d,,.and.on the latter £8,753 11s. 
The amount returned on coals re-exported was 
£72,008 10s. 3d., and’the: of manage- 
ment were £4,112 3s, 2d., thusileaving the sum 
of £319,571 3s. 10d., which was paid into the 
Bank of England to the credit,of the Thames 
Embankment and Metropolis Improvement 
Fund. As much as £216,183 11s. 3d. was 
raised upon coal brought into London by rail, 
and £169,947 17s. 3d. upon‘coal brought by sea, 
leaving a very small quantity to. be-conveyed 
by canal and road. 





GEMS. 

Discretion in speech is more than eloquence. 

Matice drinketh up: the: greatest part of its 
own poison. 

Controversy equalizes. fools and wise men 
in the same way—and the fools:know it. 

Tuere is often room for much courage in 
speech, courage not so much to maintain 
Opinions as to confess ignorance, 

WHEN a strong:braim is:weighed with a true 
heart it seems to be like balancing a bubble 
against a wedge of gold. 

To reprove small faults: with undue vehe- 
mence is as absurd as if a man should take a 
great hammer, because he saw a fly on a 
friend’s forehead. 

Tose with whom we can apparently be- 
come well acquainted in a few moments. are 
generally the most difficult to rightly know 
and understand. 





HOUSEROLD TREASURES. 


Esszxcz Borries.—Carbonate of ammonia, 
four ounces; sub-carbonate of potash, one 
ounce and a, half; oil of cloves, five drops; 
oil of cinnamon, four drops; oil of rosemary, 
three drops; musk, two ins; essence of 
lemon. and bergamot, of each ten drops; cam- 
phor, six grains; spirits of wine and strong 
hartshorn, of each three 
the camphor and ammonia coarsely, then add 
the other ingredients, rub them together for 
two minutes, fill the bottles, and stop close, 
The composition is.equal to any that is pre- 
pared, 

Fremse Givr.—This superior kind of glue 
is usedj by cabinet-makers for fine work, par- 
ticularly for veneering. It differs only from 
ordinary glue in being madé from the better 
and fresher parts of which are first 
rinsed in several waters,!then left to soak in 
cold water for three or four days, that they 
may require less boiling to reduce them to the 
proper glutinous consistency. en. dis- 


solved the liquor is strained, and being some- 
what carefully dried, so that when cold it 
may he cut like a jelly, it is made up. in thin 
: small cakes, . 


Gread per 
the district, it. is. happi 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir is easy to tell when others are flattered, 
but not whem weourselves:are; and-every man 
and woman will lend firm belief to the-soft 
nothings.of the very man they believe to be 
an arrant flatterer when others are in the 
case. 

Youre Marrrep Propre.—Young married 
folk, in these extravagant days, too often 
begin wedded life with a grand flourish of 
trumpets, furnish a house-extravagantly, also 
give expensive entertainments, and in end 
come to grief. When all fails,.their-household 
goods are probably sold. under the hammer, or 
the firm-from: whom they have obtained them 
on the instalment plan, steps:im and*takes pos- 
session for non-payment. Then there is 
likely a separation ; the young man goes one 
way and the young woman another, and: if 
they are ever reunited it is because they have 
come to.the conclusion that this is.a,practical 
world, and that people cannot live beyond 
their incomes withont being overtaken with 
monetary disaster.. In .a word, if they danee- 
they must pay the piper. In view of alk this 
it would.be better for.them to begin in a _mode- 
rate manner; 

Anrans in Errrne Forrst.—The only-wild 
fallow deer in England, says a modern writer, 
are those native to Epping Forest, although at 
one time they were plentiful enough in: other 
parts. They are of a dark brown colour, 
small in size, and with horns less branched 
than other varieties: They are exceedingly 
shy, and one.may walk the forest for hours 
without catching sight of them. The red 
deer;, which are larger, bolder, and: far 
handsomer than their fallow brethren, are still 
occasionally to be met with in, the. less 
frequented. parts of the, forest. The roedeer, 
which became extinct in England before the 
present century, have recently been again 
introduced: into this great London play- 

» and although personally I have not: 
lucky enongh to see a ge ge of this 
old: English variety, one the verderers. 
assures me'that they are increasing and'take 
kindly to their new quarters. There are 
pleas Seni. teas yar’ of tha faveas Manes 
as Monk ee and hares: and: rabbits: run 
riot in security all over the place, 
for be it known, none but the Kaeoite are 
allowed to shootjany. living thing in Epping 
Forest; and they are only allowed to bebe 
down the hawks and jays, who otherwise 
would play sad. havoc among the feathered. 
songsters. Tho fierce and blood:-thirsty stoats, 
as also and squirrels, are dently 
to be seen in the fern-clad dells and shady 
forest drives. Polecats, badgers, and martins, 
too, are now and again encountered, ae 
hogs.and shrews are plentiful, and there are a 
few. harmless snakes, while; although the 
ed vi is known to be bor as gpoce A 
becoming exceed- 
So fevennite this-.distriet by the 
tribe that I ir of giving the 
names of one half of the song birds having 
their home. in the forest. The thrush, the 
blackbird, the. linnet, and the robin not 
ps, inaptly be styled the leaders of the 
‘orest choir. Their early morning chan#.and 
evening vesper is one of the most delightful 
features of this charming slice of Englieh 
wood. Soon after. daybreak, when few save 
the keepers, the ial early worm,’ and 
the ever punctual sun have risen, the, forest 
melody begins. The. sharp, saucy note.of the 
chaffiach.is heard from the topmast branches. 
of the silvery moss-ringed birch ; the bullfineh. 
ipes his lay cheerly,as he sits hidden amid 
sylvan. glories of the sturdy oak; fronr 
out the dark recesses of the tapering fir the 
goldfinch twitters‘and whistles his greeting 
to. the newborn day; from high above, the 
rich, mellow throat-song of the lark falls 
earthward, while the metallic “ clut-clut” of 
the cruel hawfinch affords the one di 
ant note in the blithe charms of feathered 
minstrelsy: 


ingly rare. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





W. L.—The article named is patented. A good sub- 
stitute to make the beard grow is beef-marrow. 

‘fF .—It depends entirely upon the terms of the will. 
There ought to be no difficulty in seeing a copy of it, 
and then you could ascertain Le youn 
nails may be strengthened 


ow brittle 
Ry in a solu! of alum and 


by rinsing them 
water. 

3.8. W.—1. The complexion is not affected by 
food, however much it may be by the ds 
Partake pb Bn ef Ae ong 2. Let 
all hair dyes alone. 


oxstawr ReApEr.—1. Kindly in future use initials 
bo argent + Ae water is of 


or some more definite Lime- 

little"use for the purpose, or . The beat 
eee in oly Lod’ well, and wake ap ge 
exercise, 


0. J. F.—The Thames is the largest and most impor- 
tant river of England. From London to its movth, 
nearly sixty miles, it is navigable for vessels of 800 
tons, and for vessels of any burden 
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Dora.—1. The gentleman should be introduced to the 
lady. 2% Nowhere. Astrology is perfect humbug. 3. 
Fair writing. 


Lrrtiz Dot.—1l. Dark brown hair; its possessor, if 
blessed with dark brown eyes, would undoubtedly’ be 
a brunette. 2. Yes. 8. Very good writing. 


Emure.—The line which you quote— 
* Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife,” 
will be found in Thomas Gray’s “' Hlegy Written in a 
Country Churchyard.” 


Lovisa E.—1. We must respectfully decline to give a 
recipe to produce palenees, 2. Yes. 3. The 5th January, 
1870, fell on a Wednesday. 4, A very shade of 
brown. 5. Ma. is anickname for Margaret, and means 
apearl 6. fair. 

W. W. R.—You are rather dilatory in discovering 
that your position is unsuitable to you. Before enlict- 
ing you should have ascertained the nature of a soldier’s 
duty, and not rushed blindly into an occupstion which 
has in two years’ time become distasteful to you. 


B. L.—1. Glycerine diluted with a little borax-water 
will acerTg | remove and sometimes 
freckles. 2. A pomatum made of  beef-marrow is said 
CY apt wk pee Sng of the hair, 3. Your 
hw is above theaverage. Your handwriting is quite 


WHICH WILL SHE MARRY? 





Though he aT moh bimiro 
‘sa you m a 4 
teerehy whe 
reason W mus ire ; 
And ite Looks of wnatiincss 
Put all his comrades in eclipse, 
Our Jennie says naught in his praise, 
His name is never on her lips. 


pe 


Have been so long In reading it ; 


You s carefully weigh the chances of a 
recurrence of a similar nature before uniting yourself 
for life to one who to think so lightly of a really 
serious and bindin; Endeavour to obtain a 
full expls: untoward conduct, and if you find 
By enn, He the love you have shown, do not 
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tian a Sendra alway foe St 
water morning and night, drying 1¥ thoroughly, and 
then brushing it until a warm glow 

occurs 8 brushed with 
coor ie brunt, dipped in distilled vineges, morning 





Lapy Littan.—l. Apply to the F.nizn Office, 2 
The lady should rise and bow unless it isa very intimate 
friend. 3. If she choose to ex‘terd her hand, there is 
no harm init, 4. Moderate. 


D. M. G.—Dismonds were found in Cape Colony, 
South Africa, in 1867, and one, the “ Star of 
Africa,” found in 1869, weighed 46} carats, and wag 
valued at £25,000. 


A. A, P.—To remove sunburn the following recipe 
will be generally found efficacious : Powdered borax, 
six drachms ; g)yce: ine, half an ounce ; rose water, twelve 
ounces. Mix. Apply at night, and in the m 
wash as usual in clear water. If exposed to the sun 
daily, repeat the application every night. 


0. H. W.—The “harvest mcon” is the moon nesr the 
full at the time of barvest, cr about she time of the 
autumnal equinox, and rises immediately after sunset, 
at about the same hour, for several consecutive days, 
This phenomenon is accounted for by the + mall angle of 
the ecliptic and the moon’s orbit with the horizon. We 
hope you understand all this, but unless you are a 
student of astronomy you probably will not.; 


L. Z. Z—To clean glass globes, if the globes are 
much stained on the outside by smoke, soak them in 
tolerably hot water with a little hing eoda dissolved 
in it. Then put a teaspoonful of ered ammonia 
into a pan of tepid water; and with a tolerab y hard 
brush wash the globes until the smoke stains disappear. 
Rinse in clean cold water, and let them drain until dry. 
They will be quite as white and clear as new globes, 


Tom.—'‘ Attic salt” is a term used to denote the 
delicate wit and flavour of the conversations of the 
ancient Athenianr. Athens was the D ag or city of 
the province of Attica, in Greece, and its people were 
renowned for their refinement and elegance ; and Attic, 
as an adjective, means “marked by stich qualities as 
were characteristic of the Athenians,” as Attic faith, 
Attic purity, Attic style, Attic wit. 


8. B. += course it is = SS be 
dancing es which match our or trimmings 
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V. 0. T.—1.. It isa matter of taste. The one condition 
necessary {s that your betrothed is pleased with it. 2. 
Get the young lady’s consent, and then in a 


you 
ts know of your determination at the same time. 
. It does not at all follow. 


B. B. R.—Cayenne pepper is prepared from the pods 
of the chili or bird pepper. The ripe dried in the 
gun, are in layers with wheat flour, in a dish cr 
tray, and exposed, in a half-cold oven, until 
dry. They are then removed from the flour ground 
to'a fine powder. To every ounce of this powder fifteen 
ounces of the wheat flour are added, and made into a 
dough with a litt'e tepid water and a teassoonful of 
yeast. Aiter fermentation is well begun the dough is 
cut into small pieces and baked in a s!ow oven until per- 
fectly bard and brittle. It is then beaten or ground to 
powder, and forms cayenne pepper. 


B. L. M.—The.e is no reason why you should give a 
present unlees you desire to do ro and will not in- 
conyenienced by the expense. There are many pretty 
and pro wee gifts—book, picture, t» ausparency, 
vase, hand-glars, cup and saucer, lovely bit of pottery, 
ivory hair-pin box, card-case, sctnt bottle, bouquet 
holder, &c. If do not go, send your visiting-card 


to the bride and the bride’s parents the day of the — 


wedding, or the day previous. You may ite “re. 
grets” for enforced absence, and “congratulations” 
upon it © ype ome. inden each =a in a emall 
envelope and place wo envelopes in a larger oné, 
which address to the bride's parents, 





Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Bightpence. 


Act Back Nomeers, Parts and Votvmes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 


pee dine Vol REVE, bound in oak 


a even. 


@@ Av. Larrees 10 BE ADDRESSED To THE EpiToR OF 
Taz Lonpon Reapzn, 884, Strand, W.0. 


+i¢ We cannot undertake to return rejected mant: 
scripts. 
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SapremBer, .1886. ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


Lonpon READER. 








is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

affectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseares—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 

acts like acharm in Diarrhoea, and is the only,sperific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

*ffectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY. HYSTERIA, PALPJTATION, and SPASMS. 

is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. ae 

bd Deak Str,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine, 
Dr, J. Collis Browne’s:Chlorodyne, has enrned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the East. Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its ‘nding a plac- in every Anglo-Indian home, We could multiply instances ad infinitum, of the 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 
that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. Iv Choleraic Diarrhea, pon sr in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
its surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 




















faith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Rcellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Corts Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of Cuioroprng, that the whole story of the Defendant Freeman was 
deliberately untrue. . . 


Sold in Rottles at 18. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 





3 3 WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 





IN. USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 
AND PRESERVING: THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Sole Proprietors and Makers: 


| JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


= Is composed only of vegetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrantcompounds. It is distinguished by 
its extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, insuring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly 


and inducing a healthy actiou of the gums. It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, aud will 
PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO’ OLD AGE. 
Pots, 1s. 6d., or double size, 2s. 6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 


’ CAUTION.—Observe the Name and Address on the Pots; also the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 
t. none are Genuine.-Imitations are Offered. 


A GLEAR COMPLEXION) BILE, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, DEBILITY. 


Pimple:, Black! Specks, Sunbarn, Fre¢kles, | BALP A CENTURY OF CURBS. 


and unsightly Blotches on the Face, Neck, DR. CH AMBERL ATN’S 


fsceees ANALEPTIC PILLS 


moved b using Mrs. JAMES HERBAL} | tl 
-OINTMEN'11, made’ entirely ‘from, herbs, A r 
and warranted harmless. It possesses a 2 > 5 
(The Oldest, Safest, Purest Family Medicine) 


most delight fal fragrance, and the lovely 
clearness it imparts to the skin astonishes 
“pal 

ihe mak Tivasouke Pi — Cure Indigestion, and are certain and safe Blood Purifiers. These celebrated 

tions for use) post-(ree and free from ob- Pills are admitted to be the most perfect restoratives after excess of any kind, 
being quite free from Mercury, and safe for use by the most delicate of either 
sex. Directions sent in boxes, ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., of all Chemists and 
Vendors, or by stamps from, Wholesale, MATHER & Co., 71, Fleet St., E.0. 


servation, to anv address on receipt of 
A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. | 7 
| : BAD EYES AND EYELIDS 


15 stamps, to Mrs. L. J. JAMES, 268, 
' Basy Terms of Payment. 
CURED. 








; 











POOR MANS FRIEND 


Caledonian Road, London, N. . 
Carriage Paid.. Prospectus Post-free. 





pppeeraag & PILLS 


A SOVEREIGN REMEDY FOR 


EVEN IF OF TWENTY-YRARS’ STANDING. 
Price 1s, 1}d , 2s, 9d., 11s., 22s. 


Pilule Antiscrophula, or Alterative Pills. 
These 


Scrofula (commenly called K 
Leprosy, and every other disease 
the blood. They are a valuable Family Aperient. 
Price 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 22s, each. 
Prepared by BEACH & BARNICOTT, Bridport 
and Sold by all Chemists, : ‘ 








Burns, Eyes Inflamed, Piles, laints, 
r, Fistula, 8corbutic oe 
Chilblains, Gangrene, Skin Diseases, and. 

Eruptions, Pimples, Uleerated Legs, 


Pills are confidently recommended for the cure of 
ing’s Evil), Scorbutic Ulcers, 
arising from impurity of 


‘WEIR’S 
66s. SEWING. MACHINES. 


,» Chain, and Twisted 
» Loop Stitch, : all one price, at- 
| , tachments in«luded-— Hand or 
Foot—Latest Patented Im- 

rovements — Loose Wheol— 
rger Shuttle than any other 
Sewing,Machine—Simple, Si- 
lent, Réliable, Durabl ua- 
ranteed ual to any £10 
Sewing Machine in the World 
= for Family, Household, Dress- 
making and Manufacturing 

Purposes, Machines by any other maker exchanged. 


J. G. WEIR, 













Dr. Chamberlain’s Ophthalmic Ointment has 
cured, during the past fifty )ears, thousands of 
sufferers at home and abroad from Eye Diseases 
of every kind. Prescribed by Physicians and 
Oculiste of the highest standing, Testimonials 
of cures from all parts of the world. Sold by all 
Medicine Vendors in pots, Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 
4s. 6d. By post, 14, 34, or 56 Stamps, from, 





\8, CARLISLE STREET, 80HO SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 


Wholesale, MATHER & Co., 71, Fleet Street, £.C, 
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“onbon Reaper. ADVERTISEMEN'1s. SerremBer, 1886, 





A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 





BEECHAMS PILLS 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’ PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’ PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 









ARE admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilious and, 
Nervous Disorders, snch as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Giddiness, Fu'lness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flashings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 
Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and ‘Crembling Sensations, &c. ‘The first dose will give relief in 
twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of cases. 
Every sufferer is ay aa invited to tryone Box of these Pills, and they will 
be acknowledged to be 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should be 
without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’S 
PILLS for removing any obstraction or irregularity of the system. If taken 
according to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore females 
of all ages to sound and robust health. 

For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, 
and aronse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical 
of the haman frame. These are facts admitted by thousands, wad debilitated 
classes of society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debili 


world. 
Fall directions are given with each Box. Sold by all soci and 
eee Medicine Dealers in the United Kingdom. - 
red only and sold Wholesale and Retail by the Pro 
BSEOE M, Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., and 2s, 9d. 





LADIES ALL USE 


PERRY'S 
STANDARD 


rrr ee 









&C 


HOT SUN, WINDS, HARD WATER, &o. 
It keeps the Skin cool and refreshed in the Hottest Weather 


and entirely removes and prevents all 






sivcerine 
ucumb 


Is invaluable during the Summer months for Preserving the 
PoLisa Complexion from the effects of the 





er 


For Boots & Shoes. | SEMEERP, BESTE, TRSECATION, AS. Bo. V4 E L V F T E Ee N. 





At is the most perfect Fmollient Milk for the Skin ever 


May be had — ~ Boot-| produced, and no lady who values her ‘‘omplexion should quite ay my of the genuine bears the name ‘‘ LO 
| ever be with + as it. All Irritation frum the Bites or Stings | and the wear e cheapest quality to the best, guaranteed. 
NOTE WELL 6 eo eo “LOUIS,” in connection with this Velveteen, is spelled — 


f Insects is also allayed by its use, 





WHOLESALE: | Bottles, 1s, & 2s. 6d., of all Chemista. Free 20 for Sd. extra **7.-O-U-I-S,”’ and in no other way. 


by the Sele Makers, 


1, WORSHIP ST.,E.C, M. BEETHAM & SON, | THOMAS WALLIS & C0., HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.G. 


Chemists, Cheltenham. 


Supply all Qualities and all Shades at most reasonable Prices. 





ATKINSON &BARKERS | 
ROYAL INFANTS 


PRESERVATIVE 


AS SUPPLIED TO 











SEIN “Farmanes. “ORDINARY 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. Ss SOAPs=3 


The BEST and SAFEST MEDICINE for the prevention 
and cure of Disorders and Ailments of Infants and SULPHOLINE is sold everywhere. 
Young Children, and Bowel Complaints in Adults. 


ESTABLISHED 90 YEARS. 





sensitive skin. 


Bottles, 2s. 9d. ‘ Tablets, 6d. 
FOR BEAUTIFYING AND CLEARING THE SKIN: 


Sold Bverywhere. 


pine Pye IF | a a mte Best Soap for 





is, BEECHAM’S PILLS have the east sale of any patent medicine in the 4 





SULPHOLINE 
LOTION, LOTION SOAP, 


Delightful to pp 























\LONDON READER 


of ducrature, Science, Art, and General Lnformation. 
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‘PRICE SIXPENCE. 









VORROR: 
PUBLISHED AT THE OFFICE. 334, STRAND, 


- AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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Loxpon Kraper, ; ADVERTIS#MENTS. OctopEr, 1986, 








JUDSON’S 








THE ONLY FILTERS | Does not Destroy the OF PLEASANT 
ya rug remove all Impurities from ee a ee Pooh nie SOA SMELL. 
Poon ae hoe gre ni da i oroelpaiaeantama USE.NO OTHER FOR WASHING WOOLLENS & FLANNEIS 

| ? CAUTION TO LADIES"! 
CRYSTAL PALACE BONDS GOLD MEDAL MARKING INK 





PREPARED BY THE DAUGHTER IS THE GENUINE 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Zi, PRIZE GOLD & OTHER MEDALS AWARDED 


coco; 


|'WORKS—75, SOUTHGATi# ROAD, LONDON, ¥, 








WHELPTON’S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS, 


| A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD 
BY WHICH MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES HAVE BEEN EFFECTED 


, PTONS. VEGETA Numbers of wh'eh cases have heen pronounced INCURABLE. FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
EL A 8) the numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the HEAD. CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, 
is 4 

> : yy and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and ali SKIN DISEASES, ar 
Sr m) sufficient to prove the great value of this most useful Family Medicine, it being 





“S 


\ eT RADE MARE. 


PURIFYING PILLS Y ONE OF THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINES KNOWN, - 


Many persons have found them of great service, both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in warm climates they ork 
beneficial in all Bilious Complaints. 

Sold in Boxes, price 7j4d., 1s. 14d. and 2s..0d., by @ WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London ; and by a 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by post the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is stro recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Premeving his SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearances 
It oa remove tan, sunburn, ness, &c., and by ite balsamic an ualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free’ from 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by- cootinling wot use only a short time, the skin will bec»me and continue tol 
and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold in: — = s. Od., by all Medicine Vendors and Perf:mers. 


o: “Is decidedly superior, ”"— 
JOHNSTON’ S Tue Lancet. 


TAKE NO OTHER. 


CORN FLOUR Sold by most respectable 
Family Grocers. _ 

. USE JOHNSTON'S OATMEAL 

I S THE BE ST. Delicious Scotch Porridge. 


PERFECTION. tlie §s-cttahn celta: clap Gd RIE telctches assent ecs SIMPLICITY 


t Home. 

Walton’s “Flora Nigra” Jet Marking Ink. WALTON’S KALODERMA Electro-plating and Gliding « 

- 7 igre sid much recommended by the ae for all affections of . WALTON’S Celebrated Argentine 

For Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, bee Skin, Eruptions, Pimples, Bl Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Gods ot 
Calico, &c. Eczema. It quickly removes Chil , ne, Redness, r, Bruss, Nickel Silver, &c., such +# 


Without the Application of Heat. | Reflector, Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, 7 


ets. &.”" Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., &. 
ook with . pate, Metallic, or Box- a for 21 Stamps. Also 
we Steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It ’ 
is invaluable for Hotels, Laundries, rs, Wales S AURINE, 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Inoticutlons: A Solution of Gold for Re-gilding Cheap 
&e. ‘It resists the action of strong disinfect- Sonelh “Silver, &c., equal to Solid-Gold. 
ants used for cleansing and purifying linen When ladies wish to change Silver Triukets 
from contagion. Price ls. to 2is. each. inte Gold, this wili be found most col- 
Poat free for 18 Stamps. Roe hed, Tanner venient. ‘Price 2s,..6d. Post free for. 33 
fn be Meese cities ob Gtiving ond the Stamps. 
(Sorp By aL. CHemists, Stationers, &c. it of the Ball-room, when once tried it becomes ayy ee eg a mother’s SLD by Cuxsrsrs axp lnumsousnae. 
housebold companion. Price 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., &c. Post free 83 Stamps. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 
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SALMOND'S tuum, 


“PERFECT PURITY” Gold Modal, su) L i V a Saves 
FILTERS. | [Se Exnues wot Labour, 
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